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If you are one of those modern young ladies who just 


cannot keep your feet from tap, tap, tapping, here is the very costume you have been looking for. 


It is in accord with the latest ideas in the dancing world, and is as light as thistledown, as smart 


as Paris, as gay as New Year's Eve. 


You can wear this new MAN O’ WAR costume with “an air,” for every line and flare is 
distinctive and graceful. 


With darts in the bodice, a new way of fastening up the back, little detached bloomers and 
attractive colors this costume is a wonderful bargain at the low price of $2.95 for sizes up to 14 
and $3.95 for sizes from 16 up. The material is a beautiful quality of broadcloth in shades of 
blue, green, rose, maize or black and white, piped in white. If your local store hasn't stocked 
them yet, send check or money order direct. 


MAN O° WAR 


School, Camp and Gym Togs 


BRANIGAN, GREEN & CO., 1270 Broadway, New York 
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Dear Girt Scouts, 

A new year opens before 
us and you have a new Presi- 
dent and a new National 
Director as well. I hope that 
I am not an entire stranger 
to you. It is nice to feel that 
through the medium of our 
magazine, I have this chance 
to say a word to you. Your 
new National Director, Miss 
Josephine Schain, comes to 
us with a fine background 
of experience for her work. 
She has traveled far and 
wide and is going to know how to enlarge our 
international interests. She loves the out of doors 
and knows the fun of camp life, and lastly, she 
knows what girls like. I hope you will have an op 
portunity to meet her very soon. 

The New Year is often spoken of as a time to 
make resolutions; personally, I think making reso- 
lutions is dangerous. We are so apt to set up some- 
thing that we cannot do, and then we feel badly. 
Let us rather decide on the things that we want to 
do in our home life, our school life, our community 
life, and without making any resolutions, let us say, 
“I will try to do these things, and because I am try- 
ing and want to do them, I shall succeed.” And if 
we fail! Well, every failure teaches us something, 
and there will be time enough to start all over again 
and win out in the end. 

All of us who are Girl Scouts have such won- 
derful opportunities of giving service, and there is 
no greater satisfaction in the world than service 
cheerfully and generously rendered. Let us all in 
this next year, plan—not resolve—to use the things 
we have learned in Girl Scouting, for the benefit 
of others, and let us when we are mapping out our 
work in our troops for this year, choose the kind 
of merit badge that will enrich the lives of those 
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about us and in so doing, 
enrich our own lives, too. 

And those of you who are 
just beginning to play the 
game of Girl Scouting, re- 
member that this is an ad- 
venture that will last all of 
your lives; and that it may 
last, “look wide and high” 
along the Girl Scout trail 
that is opening up before 
you, a colorful trail laid for 
us by very wonderful peo- 
ple; and in learning to follow 
that trail, come to reap an 
everlasting joyfulness in which we shall all share. 

And let us go slowly along the trail, taking time 
to look at the beauty all about us. We lose so much 
by needless hurry, and as we are trying to be 
thrifty, let us not be wasteful of the lovely things 
of life by passing them by without seeing them. 

This idea is beautifully expressed by Lizette 
Woodworth Reese in her sonnet called Thrift: 


A star proves never traitor, and a weed— 
Even that vetch obscurely purple there— 

Can hoard such loyalties against your need, 
You may go rich, though all the world go bare. 
A blackbird’s whistle over the young grass, 

Is but another wealth, so are these, too:— 
The old rememberings that start and pass 
At its short music, when the year is new. 

If stars you love, and all their like, then know 
Your love will be a thrift to set you clear 

Of beggary, and whining at a door. 

You change, life changes; it is ever so; 

But these last on from whirling year to year: 
Learn God of them, and add Him to your store. 


Let us all in this year add many of the beautiful 
things of nature to “our store.” 


Kidsalt. Whe, du, = 


A table of contents for this issue will be found on page 50 
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Buy Your 
GIRL SCOUT UNIFORM 


at a Reduced Price 


Effective January Ist, 1931 


Now you may wear it on 
ALL OCCASIONS f 


during the year 1931 
TO HELP THE FAMILY BUDGET 


DECIDED reduction in price of Girl Scout uniforms and 
accessories has been made in response to a general feeling 

in the field that more Girl Scouts would be in uniform if prices 
were lower, and that the Girl Scout uniform would be more 
practical if made of a lighter weight cloth with a finer finish. 
With the new ruling that uniforms may be worn on all occasions 
during the coming year, it is expected that the volume of produc- 


tion will be increased sufficiently to maintain these price re- 





ductions. 


SAVING To each Girl Scout up to 14................... $1.60 5 
To each Girl Scout 14 and older............ 2.10 















































Former Price| NOW 
Girl Scout Uniform pes $4.50 AM 
Girl Scout Hat prsa. $1.00 
Web Belt SL 40 
Stockings "39 35 : 
Girl Scout Handbook 3a, 50 








EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLY SERVICE 


GIRL SCOUTS, Ine. 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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E'VE loads and loads to talk about 

this month—with some of the most 
interesting letters we've had in a long time. 
When such interesting letters about the vari- 
ous discussions on this page come in from 
our readers, it makes us wonder why more 
of you don’t make a bid for the Star Re- 
porter corner and the book that is awarded 
for the best letter of the month on the 
Scribes’ page. 

But, goodness! This page is short enough 
for the discussion of our three big current 
problems without using any more of it for 
anything else. We have votes on the new 
serial, the November story called The Kid- 
naping of Sally McBride, and that old dis- 


cussion of ours—animal stories! 


NANIMOUS praise is given Vaga- 

bond's Ward. Ruth Holley Redington 
of Syracuse, New York writes: “I Jove the 
new serial Vagabond's Ward. No, love isn't 
the word. I enjoy it more than any other 
serial you've ever had. I think Marjorie 
Provost is one good writer. Let’s have lots 
more of her stories.” 

Margaret Murdoch writing from Andover, 
New Hampshire says: “Vagabond’s Ward 
starts out beautifully, and I am sure I am 
going to like it. It has good illustrations 
and they have a lot to do with whether I 
like a story or not.” At the time that she 
wrote that, Margaret hadn't received her 
November or December copies of the maga- 
zine. We are willing to bet that she is stll 
enthusiastic about Francois, Kate and André. 

Jean Clifford, Troop Nine, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota says the new serial is the best we've 
had in years. “But what about the ‘I Am a 
Girl Who—’ stories?” she wants to know. 
There will be another one soon, Jean. 

Miriam Osness of Dayton, Ohio, wants 
to know “if you couldn’t put the Decembe: 
issue out a little ahead of time for I'm so 
anxious to read the next instalment of 
Vagabond’s Ward. Villon is such an intense 
character, and little Kate is just right. This 
serial is the best one in a long time.” 


EBECCA SARFATTY of Los Angeles, 
California, covers the whole range of 
questions in her letter. She begins with the 
animal stories question: “Now, I just hate 
all animal stories, but when it comes to read- 
ing such animal stories as The Puppy Cubs, 
The Misunderstood Bronc, and Tempera- 
mental Topaz, I'm for having animal stories 
and no maybe’s or if's to it.’” She continues: 
“IT agree with Mary Ward Lewis that Cook 
in Hollywood was all right, but could have 
had more plot and pep to it.” Rebecca deals 
with the serial strictly in superlatives. 
“Vagabond’s Ward is the best, most won- 
derful serial I have read in a long, long 
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time, but there is one thing wrong with it— 
as soon as I have lost my breath, and my 
eyes are wide open with excitement and I'm 
wondering what's going to happen, I see a 
little paragraph that says ‘Find out what 
happens in the next issue!’ ” 


ERE’S what an English girl thinks 

about Vagabond’s Ward and THe 
AMERICAN GIRL. Mary Lilian Jeffkins writes 
from Harrow, Middlesex, England: “‘Al- 
though I've had THE AMERICAN GiRL fot 
only three months I'm absolutely in love 
with it, and I must say, though I don’t like 
letting our English papers down, that I have 
not yet come across a magazine as interest- 
ing as yours. I think the covers are won- 


derful; they must be a great attraction 
to the eye as it scans the book stall. 
Please do let's have some animal stories. 


I think everyone must possess at least a little 
natural love for animals. Could we have a 
story about a lovable horse? I'm so fond of 
horses and mean to have one to ride some 
day. I'm adoring Vagabond's Ward. 1 love 
tales of Paris in the old days.” 


ND NOW for animal We 
haven’t nearly enough votes on the 
matter yet to be able to tell whether most 
of you do or don’t want them. So every- 
body who hasn't answered, sit right down 
and write to us your personal opinions. 
Virginia Haynes of Ashmont, Massachusetts 
very decidedly does want more of them. She 
writes: ‘Please, oh please, don’t pay a parti- 
cle of attention to those who didn't like The 
Puppy Cubs. It is the darlingest story we've 
had for a long time. Let's have more like it.’ 


Stories. 


OROTHY SHARP of Boonton, New 
Jersey says: “I didn’t care for The 
Puppy Cubs, as animal stories aren’t my fa- 
vorites. Temperamental Topaz is all right 
because it has plenty of human beings mixed 
in. I think Vagabond’s Ward is great.” 


Be sure you are an “American Girl” subscriber for 1931 








“After reading my November issue of 
THE AMERICAN GIRL,” writes Lois Cruzan 
of Tuscola, Illinois, “I just couldn't stay 
away any longer and hear other people vote 
against The Puppy Cubs. My vote is animal 
stories and more of them. If I could have a 
choice of meeting face to face, any author 
of our magazine, I would select Lenora 
Mattingly Weber. I imagine she is the out- 
of-doors type of woman, not afraid of her 
nails getting dirty or her nose shiny.” 


IPPE ALLGEIER of Brookville, 
. Pennsylvania says: “I just couldn't 
resist writing about The Puppy Cubs when 
I saw the discussion this story has started. 
Here is my vote for animal stories. I love 
animals, especially dogs, cats and horses. 
So please, animal stories and plenty of 
them.”” On the other hand, Mary Anna 
Place of Crown Point, Indiana says, “I 
didn’t like the story, The Puppy Cubs. 1 just 
couldn't get interested in it. But let's have 
more stories like Temperamental Topaz and 
the kidnaping story.” 


LIZABETH SEARLE of Topeka, Kan- 

sas has an interesting point of view on 
animal stories. She writes: “As far as 
I'm concerned I feel that they're just a 
kind of seasoning. I feel like reading them 
just when I'm tired of reading mystery and 
romance, but I don’t think we should have 
them in THE AMERICAN GIRL too often for 
they get tiresome after awhile. As for Jo 
Ann, I think that those stories are rather 
silly. Now I'll begin to be optimistic. I think 
that Vagubond’s Ward by Marjorie Provost 
is about the best serial that has been in 
THE AMERICAN GirL for a year at least.” 


ND NOW Sally McBride will have her 
innings—although we have only a few 
comments on her. Eileen Murray of Palo 
Alto, California writes: “I like THE AMERI- 
CAN GIRL very much, and I think it is a 
very fine magazine for girls. In my opinion, 
most of the stories are very good, but I 
thought The Kidnaping of Sally McBride 
was silly. No girl fifteen years old would 
want to be kidnaped. I just love the Jo Ann 
stories, and the ones about Scatter are good, 
too. I don’t like animal stories as a rule, but 
I thought The Puppy Cubs was very good.” 
Ruth Castle of Gillette, New Jersey says: 
“I didn’t like the kidnaping story because I 
didn’t like the heroine. I don’t think any 
girl almost fifteen years old could be as 
childish as Sally!" Roberta Carson of Oma- 
ha, Nebraska disagrees with Eileen and 
Ruth. She says: “I simply can’t get over 
that story, The Kidnaping of Sally McBride. 
It was just glorious. You must have more 
like it—lots more.” 























Etching by courtesy of the Schwartz Galleries, New York 


A Poem by Emily Dickinson 


T sifts from leaden sieves, Till it is lost in fleeces; 
It powders all the wood, It flings a crystal veil 

It fills with alabaster wool 
The wrinkles of the road. 





On stump and stack and stem, 

The summer's empty room, 

It makes an even face Acres of seams where harvests were, 
Of mountain and of plain, Recordless, but for them. 
Unbroken forehead from the east 
Unto the east again. 


It ruffles wrists of posts, 

As ankles of a queen, 

It reaches to the fence, Then stills its artisans like ghosts, 
It wraps it, rail by rail, enying they have been. 


ns of Emily Dickinson’’, Little, Brown and Company, New York 
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The Skung Party 


eight feet of snow that stretched 

in an almost unbroken sweep as 
far as the eye could reach. There wasn’t a fencepost in sight, 
tall trees looked as if they had no trunks, and the roads that 
had to be kept open were deep, narrow canyons, barely wide 
enough for two vehicles to pass. Automobiles and trucks, 
with their heavily chained wheels, passed through unseen, 
while bob-sleds and cutters whizzed past apprising the 
countryside of their presence by the clear jingle of bells 
which carried an amazing distance on the crisp, frosty air. 
The buildings of Evermay Ranch had been ie out, but 
from the first-story windows of the home, the view was cut 
off by a wall of snow, and the only sign of the long bunk- 
house, beyond the grove, was the coil of smoke from the 
pine wood fires that were never permitted to go out. 

Nadine Evans thought the winter marvelously beautiful 
but she felt rather as if she were living at one of the Poles, 
instead of in a land which a few weeks before had been a 
riot of brilliant fall colors and crops just harvested. Sorrel 
and the Dapples spent most of 
their days in the huge stable with 
the other saddle horses, except 
when the boy exercised the bunch 
by chasing them around the build- 
ings to trample the snow hard. 
Everybody used the big web In- 
dian snow-shoes for ordinary get- 
ting about, or the long slender skis 
if they wanted to go far. In front 
of each door an incline was cut to 
the top of the glistening white sur- 
face which, on sunny days, spark- 
led like a giant sheet of jewels, 
reflecting delicate greens, blues, 
and opal. 

As soon as the cold weather shut 
down on them, the twins began to 
teach their young sister-by-adop- 
tion the mysteries of winter trav- 
eling. She made excellent progress, 
and liked skiing al- 
most as well as 
horseback riding, 
although it took her 
some time to get ac- Pe 
customed to strap- - 
ping on the ungain- “ 
ly things without 
fumbling or losing 
her balance. Dad- 
dy explained that 
even with the snow 
crusted heavily it 
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PRESENTLY THEY WERE ON THE HILL GETTING READY FOR 
THE BEST PART OF THE DAY'S OUTING, THE SKIING! 


By E. J. CRAINE 


~t 





wasn’t safe to trust just one’s feet be- 
cause cracks, soft spots and holes ap- 

eared in unexpected places and a drop 
into one of them could be an unpleasant experience, if not 
a dangerous one. When Nadine became proficient, the Berts 
took her out into the forests, where the decorated evergreens 
made it seem like a perpetual Christmas land. Each time 
she managed to climb one of the foothills to look off over 
the clean expanse she thrilled with the grandeur of the 
scene; it was more like something one dreams about than a 
wide-awake world. 

During the shut-in weeks, alchough they were never really 
shut in, Daddy and Mother supervised lessons. Thére were 
Study periods, reading times, and unless there were guests, 
the evening meal took a couple of hours, because at that 
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SHE GAVE HER- 
SELF A POWER- 
FUL PUSH AND 
WAS OFF AT A 
BREAKNECK 


RATE, HARDLY 
THREE RODS A- 
HEAD OF THE 


ENRAGED HORSES 








time all sorts of things were discussed, and to the girl who 
had lost her own mother and father so long ago, it seemed 
as if Mother and Dad knew about everything. They never 
minded answering questions or helping clear a troublesome 
problem, which made her love them more than ever. Albert 
and Herbert, being boys, couldn't help feeling superior, but 
while they teased her no end, they were mighty thoughtful 
and kind, and about the best pair of brothers a girl could 
have. 

Of course there were trips to new friends in the tiny 
community about the post office and depot; parties at the 
neighboring ranches, the Talbots and the Fieldings. Once 
they were invited to a cabin-raising for a young couple who 
were to be married in the spring, and as she watched the 
men expertly fitting logs until the walls were up, Nadine 
felt sorry for city girls who couldn’t possibly have so much 
fun. When the last notch was adjusted and the ridgepole 
secure, Herbert climbed to the top, and sat astride the front 
while Albert threw him a brand new broom that had never 
been used, and the twin fastened it, with an evergreen branch 
to the peak of the cabin. At first she thought it was a joke 
but everybody stood about watching so seriously that she 
decided it must have some meaning, so she asked Mother. 

“They always put a new broom and a cedar branch on a 
cabin as soon as the frame is in place. A little later they will 
put suet and seed about and if a pair of birds make their 
nest under the eaves, it means happiness for whoever lives 
in the house,” Mrs. Evans answered. 

“Do the birds always come?” she wanted to know. She 
thought inasmuch as the feathered creatures have miles and 
miles of choice home sites, they might not be interested in 
a cabin. 

“Usually. I knew one cabin they refused to tenant, so the 
man turned it into a shed and built another.”’ 

It was all very simple, but there was a sincerity about it 
that made Nadine rather choky, and she was glad that the 





day ended with a 
whirling Virginia reel. a, 

One morning when the 
Evans family were at breakfast, 
with lights all over the house because ; 
it was still dark, the telephone rang and ~S 
Herbert answered. A moment later he shouted: = 

“Don and the girls want us to go straw riding 
to the little sawmill and coast on the hill. Anybody inter- 
ested in the idea? How about it Nadine; what do you say?” 

“Nadine thinks it’s too childish,” Albert answered so- 
berly, and his sister almost thought he meant it. 

“Ie’s all right if you would like to go,’ Mother assured her. 

“It sounds jolly,’ Nadine answered, her eyes dancing. 

“We accept with pleasure,” Herbert bellowed into the 
‘phone. 

So, a couple of hours later, they heard the sleigh bells as 
Don drove through the orchard, and presently the four- 
horse team dashed in fine style to the veranda steps. Besides 
the three Talbots, there were Dick Fielding and Fred Phil- 
lips, county forester, who had been picked up on the way, 
but he couldn't take part in the party because he was on an 
inspection trip. Nadine glanced at the conveyance, which 
was a pair of stout bobs, the kind used for logging, with an 
extra long wagon box for the passengers. All except Don, 
who stood up to drive, were piled in the bottom with 
hampers, a quantity of straw, numberless robes, skis and 
wraps. 

“You are good to invite us,” Nadine laughed as she 
climbed in. 

“Shove your feet in the straw and hold the robe so you 
can duck. The horses kick back hunks of snow, and they 
are not exactly feathers,” Phyllis explained. 

“Goodbye, goodbye,” they called to Mr. and Mrs. 
Evans. The teams jumped, the bells jingled merrily as they 
dashed around the house, through the grove, past the long 
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through it. They 
followed the ranch 
road until they 
reached the edge of 
the foothills, where 
they turned into a 
less traveled path. 

“Watch out,” 
Velma shouted as 
a shower of snow 
came flying from 
the horses’ hoofs. 
Nadine got a lap 
full. 

“This anything 
like New York?” 
Dick asked. 

“No. They scrape 
the snow off there, 
and if any stays it 
gets black as coal in 
a few hours,”’ Na- 
dine told him. 

“That’s a new 
one, black snow,” 
Dick chuckled. 

Presently the 
road turned west, 
wound and twisted 
along a narrow fa- 
vine, then into the 
canyon, and it 
seemed as if the 
huge = mountains 
were even more 
marvelous than in 
the summer time. 

“First-class pas- 
sengers, keep your 
seats; second-class 
passengers, get out 
and walk; third- 
class passengers, 
get out and push,” 
Don shouted as 
they started a steep 
climb, and Nadine 
thought he meant 
it. 

“Does he want 
us to get out?” she 
asked. 

“Of course not. 
When my uncle 
came West, part way 
by stage coach, the 
drivers really called 
that when they 
were driving over 
bad spots, so Don 
is doing it for your 
benefit,” Phyllis ex- 
plained. 

“Wanted to give 
you a little local 


corral and the bunkhouse, where the cook brandished a color,”” Don grinned over his shoulder, and Nadine laughed. 
towel at them, then on to the barn, which was built in two “I'm getting educated,” she answered, her eyes glowing. 
sections with a roof over the center. Here they hesitated. The road twisted about and climbed steadily, turning onto 
“Go ahead, Don, go right through,” Albert directed. the protected side of the mountain where the snow was not 
“But leave the corners on the barn,” Herbert added. so deep. Up they went and she was getting a thrill a minute. 
Don nodded good-naturedly and in a moment they were Suddenly a rabbit leaped across the way, the horses shied to 
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one side, the runner struck the edge of a boulder with a 
resounding crack and creaked as if it would surely split. 
With the contact, Fred, who had been sitting with his feet 
hanging out, was dropped neatly into the road. 

“Whoa, there, boys—” 

‘Man overboard!” The sled swayed, the teams yanked 
and plunged recklessly, the long wagon body twisted, slip- 
ped, tipped and the bobs were dragged from under it. Don 
jumped, hanging grimly to the lines and was dragged some 
distance before he could get control. When the thing 
tipped, the straw-riders were huddled into a bunch, too 
startled to yell, while the long box teetered, rested on its 
side, its contents scattered over the road. Bright coats, hats, 
robes, straw, snow, hampers and wriggling human beings 
were well mixed, but unharmed. 

“I say, take your heel out of my ear,”” yelled Dick as he 
gtabbed Albert's leg and struggled to get free. 

““Nadine—”” Herbert shouted, but she didn’t answer be- 
cause her head was covered. 

“Nadine—" That was Phyllis who was hauling away 
desperately at the coverings. ‘‘Na—”’ 

“T'm not hurt. Are you—is anyone?” Don, who had tied 
the horses, came tearing back, and by that time Fred joined 
from the opposite direction. 

“Guess we're all right,” Velma managed to sputter, trying 
to rid herself of a mouth full of straw. In a few minutes 
they were all on their feet and began to laugh at each other's 
comical appearance. 

“More local color?’ Nadine wanted to know. 

“I didn’t mean to spread it on so thick,” Don flushed. 
“Sure you girls are all right? We can go back—’’ 

“Oh, let’s not do that—that is—what can we do about 
the bobsled?” Nadine asked quickly, because it certainly 
looked as if they would have to stay 
where they were for a while anyway. 

“We can fix it in.a jiffy,” Dick as- 
sured her, then added, “I'll drive the 
rest of the way.” 

“No, you won't,” Velma told him 
positively. ‘I rode with you last week 
and got spilled out three times between 
our house and the post office—that’s 
only two miles.” 

“But those were drifts,” Dick re- 
monstrated. 

“And soft. There are rocks here and 
hard ones. I'd rather take my chances 
with Don,” she insisted. 

“Aw, well,’ Dick conceded reluc- 
tantly. He liked to drive and despite 
his reputation felt very superior to his 
older cousin in that capacity. 

While the girls picked up the robes 
and other belongings, the boys worked 
like a company at drill. Don secured 
the teams, saw the harness was not 
damaged and the bobs not hurt; then he backed to the 
wagon bed. Fred set himself to cutting a good green sapling 
which he chopped into lengths, the twins sharpened one end 
of each to replace the pegs that had been broken. Finally the 
wagon bed was adjusted. 

“We'll keep an eye on those pegs,” Albert promised. 

“And ine owe an S O S if one gets smashed again,” 
Herbert added. Soon the straw-riders were in their places, 
but they didn’t have quite so much straw. “All ready?’ Don 
asked soberly. 

“Sure,” they answered in chorus. 

“Let's go,” he called to the horses. He stood with his feet 
well braced, kept his eyes on the road, a firm grip on the 
lines, not once permitting anything to distract his attention. 
“Guess you won't think much of our party,” Velma said 


wings— 


ing sea 


ing peace. 


Presczience 


Mary S. HawLinc 


TRANGE that I find so 
many things— 
A. sudden stir, the rustle 


Strange that I long for the rush- 


To whisper a litany to me. 

And strange that I hear, ere a 
storm can cease, 

The sound of a swift, unchang- 
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gravely, settling herself comfortably amid the rugs again. 

“So far, it’s the best party I've ever attended,” Nadine as- 
sured her. 

“That spill might have been a very serious thing—" 
began Dick. 

“But it wasn’t,” Nadine interrupted with a laugh. She 
thought it rather mean to rub it in on Don that way and 
didn’t see any sense in lamenting over what might inwve 
happened but didn’t. 

“If we had been going around the cliff—” 

“If you had a brother Sammie, would he like cheese?” 
drawled Albert. 

“Well—I say, you trying to rag me?” 

“No, giving you an intelligence test.” 

“Just want to know if you are another Edison prodigy.” 

“Oh, what's that noise?’’ Nadine asked as she thought 
she heard a sharp, biting sort of whine. 

‘We approach our destination,” Albert told her. 

“The little mill, and the noise is the saws,” Herbert sup- 
plemented. 

The road was winding around a hill and still climbing. 
When it passed the curve it widened a bit, but at one side 
dropped off into a deep ravine. Glancing down she was 
mighty grateful that the spill hadn't happened here because 
it was steep and the wagon bed would surely have taken 
them over the side. Half a mile more and they came to the 
edge of the camp where dozens of men were busy with saws, 
axes and cant-hooks, getting a year’s supply of firewood for 
Evermay and Yellow Pines ranches. 

“How do you like this?’ Phyllis asked anxiously. 

“It’s just wonderful,” Nadine declared when the horses 
were brought to a stop in an open place, and everybody 
piled out, dragging skis, and hampers after them. 

“Much obliged for the lift,” Fred 
said, waving a goodbye. 

“Don’t mention it. Come back with 
us if you are ready,”” Don invited cor- 
dially. He unhitched the teams and 
drove them to the camp stable where 
they were to wait until the party was 
over. The twins and Dick unloaded the 
hampers and other paraphernalia. 
of Phyllis looked things over anxiously, 
but everything was quite all right. 
When Don returned he brought a 
couple of shovels and they all tramped 
to a grove where he began to dig a deep 
hole in the snow. 

“Lend a hand, Dick. You fellows 
better get some dry wood,” he directed, 
and the Berts were off. Don turned to 
Nadine. “I'm awfully sorry about that 
spill—” 

P You couldn’t help it. Don’t think 
anything more about it,” she insisted 
quickly. 

“Thanks. You're a good scout to take it that way.” 

“Can't I help?” she urged, to change the subject. 

“Sure, get the potatoes and squash. They have to be put 
in first, the minute the fire is started,” he grinned. Presently 
the blaze was kindled, a whole squash and potatoes were 
put in to bake. Then an iron arrangement with a crank 
handle was set up. 

“Thank goodness we are going to eat soon,” Dick grin- 
ned cheerfully at the prospect. 

“We're not until it’s cooked,” declared Velma. ‘Unless 
you like your chicken raw.” 

“I don’t,” he answered positively. 

“Then come help me fix this,” Phyllis called. So Dick 
went to her assistance and soon two chickens were suspended 
over the blaze. ““Watch them while (Continued on page 38) 
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By MARY 
DARCT 


R. BARTON 
M is out of 
town, but 
I will O. K. the 
proofs and see 
that the material 
is sent to you at 
once, Mr. ——” 
that was my real 
introduction to 
Miss Louise Mac- 
Leod, secretary to 
Mr. Bruce Barton. 
Her affable, effi- 
cient voice came 
to me as I waited 
for her to finish a 
telephone conver- 
sation before pre- 
senting myself in 
her office to find 
out why she had 
decided to be a 
secretary. And to 
find out what be- 
ing a secretary to 
a man like Bruce 
Barton = entailed. 
Mr. Barton is 
chairman of the 
board of directors 
of one of the larg- 
est advertising 
agencies in the 
country in addi- 
tion to being the 
author of several 
books, and a well- 
known writer for 
magazines and 
for newspaper syndicates that are used all over the country. 
And whenever you see an editorial in a newspaper, or an 
article in a magazine, or a book by Bruce Barton, you can be 
sure that it has been typed, mailed to the printer or pub- 
lisher and later proof-read by Louise MacLeod. At the same 
time you can be sure whenever you see Bruce Barton that 
Louise MacLeod has seen to it that he has had his hair cut, 
and that she is at least fifty percent responsible for the cut 
and color of the suit of clothes he is wearing. For such re- 
sponsibilities as those go hand in hand with what the busi- 
ness school teaches as one’s duties as private secretary to an 
important man of many interests. 
Miss MacLeod herself has all the abilities and charac- 
teristics which are essential in a good secretary. First of all, 





— She is secretary to Mr. Bruce Barton, 
author and member of a large advertising firm 


POISE AND CALM- 
NESS ARE DEMANDED 
OF <A_ SECRETARY, 
SAYS MISS MACLEOD 


she possesses tact. 
By chat I mean 
the ability to meet 
every person with 
whom she comes 
in contact on his , 
own ground, 
whether he be the 
King of England 
or the janitor. 
This is especially 
needed in her off- 
ice, combiningas it 
does Mr. Barton’s 
share of the ad- 
vertising business 
as well as the bus- 
iness necessarily 
connected with 
his writings. It is 
important that she 
meet equally well 
the lowliest and 
the most exalted. 
Just as I was ask- 
ing her if she did- 
n’t agree with me 
that tact is very 
necessary in a sec- 
retary, one of the 
office boys came in 
for orders. Miss 
MacLeod gave 
them with the 
same friendly 
smile she would 
have given an ex- 
ecutive of the 
company. So my 

uestion was an- 
swered without the need of further mF from her. But 
she did answer my question, thus: “No one as secretary 
to a man of important affairs can patronize the people who 
come into her office, nor can she look upon any of them 
with awe. I have discovered,” she continued, “that the really 
big man has no respect for anyone who fears him or who 
‘kowtows’ to him. And the lowly are usually looking for 
slights.”’ 

Personality is a vague word, but through observing Miss 
MacLeod that- afternoon, quietly and pleasantly efficient 
about every circumstance that arose, I would place it next 
in the list of qualities necessary in a secretary if she is to 
be successful. She must also be highly adaptable, but the 
two go hand in hand. By personality I do not mean a blatant 
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individuality that is perpetually in evidence, but a quiet 
charm that is based on good breeding and a cultural back- 
ground. 

To illustrate what I mean by adaptability, let me quote 
Miss MacLeod. She advises, after some thirteen years in 
secretarial work, that “‘a secretary must be able to submerge 
herself at any given time in the interests of her chief. She 
must be able to divorce her personal feelings completely 
from her work so that if her boss is bluer than usual on a 
blue Monday and works off steam by reprimanding her for 
something she hasn’t deserved to be called down for, she 
won't be hurt about it. 

“Getting into a nervous twitter and thinking ‘Oh, dear, 
I try so hard and he doesn’t appreciate anything I do’ won’t 
do a bit of good. Neither will wearing an injured air until 
five o'clock. In fact, both of them will do more harm than 
good. They will reflect in your work and in your general 
attitude. Then too, if you look glum all day it might tend 
to prolong your employer’s ill-humor. Part of a secretary’s 
job, you see, is to be a sort of shock absorber or a safety 
valve on which ill-humor and a certain amount of nervous 
tension can be worked off. Of course, if the reprimand 
was deserved, take it to heart and see that the error isn’t 
made again.” 

Another thing a good secretary must always have is pride 
in her work. She must do everything, even the smallest 
things, to the best of her ability. Otherwise, Miss MacLeod 
predicts, she will do nothing really well. 

She must have a good memory for names and faces. 
Of course, this art can be acquired if one doesn’t possess 
it naturally. Miss MacLeod says, “Luckily, that part of my 
duties came easily to me.” 

Without an accurate memory it would be impossible to 
run the machinery of Mr. Barton’s offices smoothly. There 
are about one hundred and fifty executives in the New York 
office of the advertising company to be cataloged in this 
efficient young woman’s memory. But that is just the begin- 
ning. She must also know what each man does, for by know- 
ing that she can send to each of them many of the people 
who come to see Mr. Barton upon business which can be 
handled by one of them much more expeditiously. Thus 
she saves both Mr. Barton’s time and that of 
the caller—and they are grateful to her. 

She must add to that mental catalog of hers 
the chief executives of the Buffalo, Boston, 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, Chicago and Minneapolis 
branch offices of the company. 

Then there are the many people with whom 
she must deal in taking care of Mr. Barton's 
literary output—the syndicate editors, the 
magazine editors, the publishers. She must 
know them all so that when the receptionist 
in the outer office reports by telephone that 
Mr. Worthington is calling to see Mr. Barton 
she can know instantly what should be done 
about him. Poise, calmness, level-headedness 
are constantly demanded of her. 

The telephone interrupted us at one point 
in our conversation and I was amazed to hear 
that the person on the other end of the wire 
wanted to make arrangements about calling 
for Mr. Barton’s laundry. But further ques- 
tioning disclosed that there really was noth- 
ing particularly out of the ordinary about 
that. Nor to Miss MacLeod did it seem 
odd that the job of a private secretary should 
include any one of these, to me, surprising 
things: 

“IT take care of all his bank accounts, even 
for the household expenses,” she said. “When 
Mrs. Barton is in town she pays all the house- 
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keeping bills, but I go over the accounts at the end of each 
month and figure up the balances. I do all his depositing 
and act as an intermediary—always on his orders, of course 
—with the bankers. I pay all his personal bills, watch out 
for the tax returns and see that they are sent out in due 
time. I have hired the servants for his home. When they 
have needed one, I have secured a nurse. I make his ap- 
pointments with the barber and send for the tailor to come 
to the office when he expresses interest in a new suit of 
clothes. I get the samples of material for him and my opin- 
ion is usually consulted as to which is most suitable. I have 
gone so far as to tell him what colors he ought to wear and 
ought not to wear. I do all sorts of things that wouldn’t 
be done if I didn’t go ahead and do them.” 

This last remark of hers, “I do all sorts of things that 
wouldn’t be done if I didn’t go ahead and do them” brings 
me to my next point. A good secretary must have initiative. 
Initiative and tact are a secretary's most important posses- 
sions, for it is through them that she does the most impor- 
tant part of her job. Through them she saves her employer's 
time for the most important parts of Ais job. 

It was to save his time that Miss MacLeod took over the 
furnishing of Mr. Barton’s private office. “When Mr. Bar- 
ton moved into this office,” she said, ‘I consulted with Mrs. 
Barton and together we selected the general color scheme 
and the individual pieces of furniture. Then I saw to all 
the details of purchasing, moving in and paying the bills.” 

His office is a charming one, very large and on a corner 
of the building so that it has two exposures. Two walls are 
lined with books. A commodious desk of beautiful mahog- 
any occupies the center of the room. Beside it is a rather 
battered looking typewriter that Mr. Barton is too fond 
of to replace with a more modern one. And on the desk is 
a large can of tobacco. A comfortable divan and an up- 
holstered chair are done in a restful shade of apple green. 

But to go on with the unexpected parts of Miss Mac- 
Leod’s job. At one time she was called upon to find an 
apartment for her employer when his family was going to 
Europe. Miss MacLeod looked at dozens of apartments 
and narrowed the choice down to two for Mr. Barton’s 
ultimate decision. And she did it within two weeks’ time. 

But this quality of initiative takes most good 
secretaries a step further. Miss MacLeod sug- 
gests ideas to Mr. Barton when she has what 
she feels are particularly good ones. Last 
spring she came to the conclusion that one 
special group of his editorials would make a 
good book. As soon as Mr. Barton had ex- 
pressed his agreement she saw the editor of 
the syndicate for which he had originally 
written them and made the necessary arrange- 
ments with him. Then she saw Mr. Barton’s 
publisher and found that everything was agree- 
able from that angle. She assembled the edi- 
torials, sent them to the publisher, did the 
proof-reading later and took care of all the 
details. Now the book is out and she watches 
the sales and royalties on it as she does on all 
his other writings. 

She watches the book lists as they are sent 
out by each publisher and brings those books 
to his attention which seem to her pertinent 
to his work. She keeps his office library up to 
date, rearranging his book shelves every four 
or five months. 

All this she does in addition to seeing his 
clients, making his appointments, taking his 
dictation, typing his manuscripts and keeping 
the wheels of his office machinery running 
smoothly so that every bit of his time can be 
saved for the most (Continued on page 37) 
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THERE IS A_ REAI 
TECHNIQUE IN BEING 
A GUEST AND HOST- 
ESSFS RECOGNIZE IT QGK 


of hospitality. When you entertain in your home, for 

example, you set the stage, make the rules, organize the 
activities and usually control the situation. When, on the 
other hand, you go into other people's houses and accept 
their hospitality you automatically place yourself at their 
disposal and agree to play their way. 

There is a real technique in being a guest. Some people 
have it and some have not. And you can be sure that host- 
esses recognize it when they see it and are glad to encourage 
it co come their way again. 

The clever visitor is the one who, with the least apparent 
effort, puts herself in the tempo of the house she is visiting. 
She is the one to whose stay the hostess looks forward with- 
out worrying and backward without a sigh of relief that at 
least ¢hat is over. Her visit may not be ¢he event of the year, 
but at least it does not disrupt the household. 

The good guest accepts her invitations promptly and 
comes when she is asked. She does not answer one’s invita- 
tion with vague suggestions about meeting her at midnight 
at a wayside station twenty-five miles over the mountain. 
And she does not agree to come on a certain train and then 
wire she has missed it, thereby upsetting all one’s plans for 
an introductory picnic. 

The pleasant guest likes to do what you plan for her, 
eats what you set before her, brings appropriate clothes, 
doesn’t develop sore throat or measles while she is under 
your roof, refrains from borrowing your cold cream or your 
favorite sweater, is polite to your family, considerate of meal 
times and servants, and appreciative of your efforts to enter- 
tain and amuse her. 

One of the most difficult guests to put up with is the one 
who sits around all day waiting to be entertained. If a guest 
wants to be really popular with her hostess she falls in with 
any plans that are suggested, but makes it her business to 
retire to her room once in a while and give her hostess a 
rest from her face and voice. 

The guest who leaves things around, who upsets a family’s 
schedule, and makes extra work for maids is a pest. But 
so is the guest who is too officious. There are households 
which are beautifully adjustable and in which a guest’s help 
is welcomed in the household tasks. But a visitor wants to 
be pretty careful not to suggest this sort of thing in the 
type of house in which the routine is jealously guarded. 


y is easier to give than to take. This is true especially 


oing Places 
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A PLEASANT GUEST 
DOES WHAT IS PLAN- 
NED FOR HER AND 
EATS WHAT IS SERVED 


I suppose some people can’t help being fussy about their 
food, but it is a terribly annoying habit in a guest. Hostesses 
who have spent time, thought and extra money on what 
they feel are specially delicious meals, are crushed indeed 
to have a guest just nibble at them or explain blandly that 
she doesn’t like this or that. Naturally a guest’s obligations 
do not include making herself sick over food that disagrees 
with her, but she ought to be willing to make a certain 
number of gastric concessions to her hostess. 

One of the most important duties of a guest is to go home 
when the term of her visit is over. Her hostess may urge 
her to stay longer than she has planned, but in almost every 
case it is best to keep to the schedule. If the next invitation 
is for a longer time, all right. That is a different matter. 
But there is sound psychological value in being quite busi- 
nesslike about terminating the present visit as the hostess 
first planned ic. 

A very great pest indeed is the guest who departs without 
all her possessions. There is something terribly annoying to 
a hostess in having to hunt up paper and string, wrap up a 
lot of handkerchiefs, rubbers and cold cream and convince 
the post office authorities that they are neither breakable 
nor bombs. The guest who really wants to be popular will 
steer clear of this aftermath of visiting. 

The old rule of writing the bread-and-butter letter im- 
mediately after the visit is not so strictly adhered to as it 
used to be and I think it is rather a pity. Hospitality deserves 
this much courtesy, it seems to me, and I am sure any hostess 
appreciates the thought in it. 

There are, of course, many forms of hospitality other than 
the entertaining of the house guest, but none with so many 
obligations or such intimate problems for the person enter- 
tained. Any accepted invitation, however, carries certain 
responsibilities. If a guest accepts an invitation to a meal, 
she automatically enters into a contract with the cook to be 
on time. There is no excuse for keeping a meal waiting. 

Less formal engagements do not carry this time clause, 
but they do imply some duties as well as privileges. People 
being entertained in other people’s houses should consider 
it their business to be agreeable to their hostess and the other 
guests and to enter pleasantly into the plans for entertain- 
ment. They should not try to run the party or to usurp the 
center of the stage. And, like the house guest, they should 
go home before they have outstayed their welcome. 
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Garrett Price 
New Year's day morning. The sun was glorious and 
the air crisp and clear, and the sky was so blue it 
hardly seemed possible. Jo Ann and her chum Wicky came 
down to breakfast in their knickers, all ready to get out 
into the gleaming outdoors without wasting time, for it was 
the last day of their Christmas holidays. The next day they 
had to go back to Wilmot School and lessons. 

For breakfast Jo Ann and Wicky had country sausage 
and luscious pancakes drowned in maple syrup. They were 
about through when Jo Ann’s mother came and sat at the 
table with them. 

“Well, girls,” she asked, smiling, “have you made your 
good resolutions for the year?” 

“No, Mother,” Jo Ann said. “I haven’t. I don’t think 
Wicky has.” 

Wicky had not. Jo Ann’s mother still smiled but her 
eyes were more serious. 

“I don’t think it would do any harm if you made one 
or two, Jo Ann,” she said. “I would be glad if you would 
resolve not to be such a tomboy this year. I don’t know 
why you have to be so rough and boisterous, Jo Ann; 
Julia isn’t.” 

“I'm not Wicky, Mother,” Jo Ann said. “I'm myself. 
I've got to be myself, haven't 1?” 

“But you're growing older every day, Jo Ann,” her 
mother said. “Isn't it almost time you stopped trying to 
do everything a boy can do? And mightn’t you resolve to 
do a little better at school? I was quite shocked by the 
report Miss Bumpus sent me.” 

To this Jo Ann said nothing. She knew that the report 
had been pretty bad; in fact, Miss Bumpus had said that 
if Jo Ann did not improve quite a lot in nearly every- 
thing, including deportment, something quite serious was 
apt to a to Jo Ann. 

“Yes, I know; I’ve got to buck up, Mother,” Jo Ann 
said now and, as if that settled everything, she asked Wicky, 
“Shall we coast or skate this morning, Wick?” 

“Oh! Let’s coast!” exclaimed Wicky. “We do get some 
skating at Wilmont, but the coasting here is so wonderful.” 

The town had set aside part of Shady Lake Park for 


HERE never was a more beautiful morning than this 


*® Jo Ann and the 
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“ONE! TWO! READY! GO!” SIDE BY SIDE, EQUAL IN SPEED, TOMMY 
AND JO ANN RUSHED HEADLONG AT THE EDGE OF THE HILL 


winter sports and on High Hill had made a track for sled 
coasting, seven hundred yards long—over a third of a 
mile. The snow had been packed and rolled until it was 
as glassy as ice, and the slide ended on the edge of Shady 
Lake so that the sleds could glide out onto the lake and far 
across it. It made thrilling sport. The track was so steep 
and swift that most of the girls did not venture to start 
at the top. But Jo Ann did. 

So did Wicky, but not in the way Jo Ann and the boys 
started. At the top of the hill was a level place some thirty 
feet long, Here, at the beginning of the descent, Wicky 
would seat herself on her sled, with her feet on the steer- 
ing bar, and start. Jo Ann would have none of this sissy 
way of starting. With the boys she went back to the end 
of the thirty foot level, picked up her sled, ran the thirty 
feet to get impetus, and slammed down her sled, slamming 
herself on top of it. Then, as her shrill voice screamed 
“Clear! Clear!” the sled sped down the hill, faster and 
faster, until it was traveling at lightning speed. 

“You could take your skates,” Jo Ann’s mother suggested, 
“and have lunch at the shelter, and skate this afternoon. 
I could come for you with the car at five.” 

“Oh! Suave!” exclaimed Jo Ann. “We'll do it, Mother. 
Who's that?” 

From outside had come a couple of “Yoo-hoo!” calls, 
and Wicky turned and looked out of the window. 

“Well!” she cried. “Would you ever believe ic? It’s 
Tommy Bassick and Ted Spence yoo-hooing for us, Jo Ann!” 

“It is not!” exclaimed Jo Ann, but she went to the win- 
dow. “It is!” she declared. “They've got their sleds—and 
their skates, too.” 

Jo Ann's mother went to the door and greeted them. 

“Come in a minute, boys,” she said. “The girls are just 

















Good Resolution 


this minute finishing breakfast.” 

“We'll wait out here, thank 
you,” Tommy said. “We thought 
maybe they'd go over to the park; we're going.” 

“That's just where they’re going,” Jo Ann’s mother said. 
“They'll be out in just a minute.” 

“Would you ever believe it!” Jo Ann asked Wicky. 
“Tommy Bassick coming for me! Oh!” she exclaimed 
suddenly, “I know! It’s Ted Spence. He likes to play 
around with you, Wicky. He’s got Tommy to come.” 

To this Wicky said nothing. She took a last bite and, with 
Jo Ann, hurried to get her beret and mittens and skates. 
Their two sleds were in the garage and the girls said “hello” 
to the boys and went to get their sleds. 

The four sleds—in fact, nearly all the sleds in town— 
were almost identically alike. They were all the same make, 
with a steering bar across the front, but even in sleds that 
look exactly alike there are often slight differences that make 
one faster than another. It may be some variation in balance 
or some slight difference in the alignment of the runners. 
Jo Ann was sure her sled was the fastest of any, and Tommy 
Bassick was equally sure that his was the fastest in town. 
They had pulled each other's hair about that more than once 
in the past. 

Now Jo Ann swung her skates over her shoulder and took 
her sled rope in her hand. She wanted her own sled, of 
course, and she knew it from Wicky’s sled by the rope—Jo 
Ann’s sled had a white cotton rope into the strands of which 
a blue thread had been woven for purposes of identification 
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“Come on,” she called 
to the boys, and the four started 
for the park. Before they were out 
on the street Tommy Bassick was beside 
Jo Ann, his skates thrown over his shoulder. 

“Listen, Jo Ann,” he said. “We're going to have 
lunch at the park shelter and stay all afternoon. Ask your 
mother if you can, why don’t you?” He asked it eagerly. 

“I don’t have to ask her,” Jo Ann said. ‘She already 
said we could, and we're going to stay there and skate.” 

“That’s bully,” Tommy declared. ‘We'll have a swell 
time. Let me carry your skates.” 

“What?” Jo Ann asked, looking at him in utter surprise. 

“I said, let me carry your skates,” Tommy repeated, 
reddening until his face was the color of his hair. 

“What for?” Jo Ann asked. 

“Well-why-uh-” Tommy stammered, not knowing just 
how to say that gentlemen usually carried ladies’ skates 
when they went skating together. “Well, you're a girl.” 

“Oh! I am, am I?” said Jo Ann, tossing her head. “I 
guess I’m strong enough to carry my own skates.” 

“Yes-uh-I guess I know that, don’t I?” Tommy asked, 
still red. “I just asked you. Ted’s carrying Wicky’s.”’ 

Jo Ann looked at Tommy as if he were some new and 
strange sort of animal she had never seen before, and her 
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inspection made 
him blush more 
furiously than 
he had _ before. 

“Do you mean 
you are asking me because you are being polite?” she asked 
in amazement. She could not believe it. It was something 
she had never imagined Tommy Bassick doing. If he had 
grabbed for the skates and then pushed her into the snow 
in the gutter, and then yelled “Yah! Yah! I got your skates!” 
while he ran down the street, she would have thought he 
was behaving naturally. She was used to that sort of attack 
when she met Tommy Bassick. It was what she did to him 
when she could. She took her skates from her shoulder and 
held them out to him. He swung them onto his shoulder 
with his own. “Well!” exclaimed Jo Ann. 

Ted Spence and Wicky had gone on ahead, and now they 
tirned and waited for Jo Ann and Tommy to catch up 
with them. 

“What are you two kids scrapping about now?” Ted 
asked. ‘‘Cut out the cat-and-dog stuff for one day, can’t you? 
Let's have one day's fun without a row, anyway. I should 
think you could.” 

“We weren't fussing,” Tommy said. 

“Well, don’t,” said Ted. “If you do, you can fuss it out 
by yourselves. Wicky and I are plenty fed up with it, aren't 
we, Wicky?” 

“It’s our last day before school,” said Wicky wistfully. 
“It's such a lovely day, Jo Ann.” 

“We weren't quarreling,” Jo Ann said. “Go ahead—we 
don’t want to stand here all day. Let’s get to the park.” 

Ted Spence and 
Wicky went on 
ahead again, and 
Tommy and Jo Ann 
followed, each drag- 
ging a sled. 

“Did you make any 
New Year's resolu- 
tions?” Tommy ask- 





“NO, MOTHER, I HAVEN'T,” JO ANN SAID 





ed Jo Ann. 

“No, not yet,” Jo 
Ann said. “Have 
you?” 

“No, I haven't 


made any,” Tommy 
said. “Ted Spence 
says I ought to. 

“What about?” Jo 
Ann asked. 

“Aw, he’s been 
ragging me about quarreling with you so much,” Tommy 
said. ‘He said it might be all right for a couple of kinder- 
garten kids to quarrel that way but that it was silly for 
you and me to.”” Tommy blushed again. 

“He said we were getting too old to fuss like a couple of 
babies.” He waited to hear what Jo Ann would say. 

“Oh! He did, did he?” was what she said. “I’d like to 
know how it is any of his business!” 

“Well, he’s my chum,” Tommy said. “We room together 
and all that. He says he doesn’t want me to be left behind. 
Did your exams come out pretty good?” 

“They weren’t anything to write home about,” Jo Ann 
admitted. ‘They were awfully poor, if you want to know it.” 

‘Mine were fierce,” said Tommy. “I’m liable to be chuck- 
ed out of Spenceville if I don’t buck up next semester. Math 
and Latin, mostly. Ted says it’s because 1 spent more time 
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“IT SAID, LET ME CARRY YOUR SKATES,” TOMMY REPFATED, REDDENING FURIOUSLY 


trying to think up how to give you a slam than I spent 
studying. I guess he wasn’t so far wrong about it, at that.” 

“Well, of all things!” cried Jo Ann, stopping short and 
staring at Tommy. “If that isn’t just about what Wicky said 
to me! What did you get in math, Tommy?” 

“F,”’said Tommy. ‘“That’s as low as they give.” 

“Yes—F for Failure,” said Jo Ann. ‘That's what I got. 
Did you get many F's?” 

“Well, a good many,” Tommy admitted. “Mostly F's. 
Did you?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Jo Ann frankly. “Bumpy—Miss 
Bumpus, you know—says I'll flunk out if I don’t get a lot 
of A’s and B’s next semester. I'd hate to flunk out. Wicky 
would hate to have me.” 

They walked in silence for a minute or two. 

“What would you say to this, Jo Ann?” Tommy asked 
suddenly, pretending with fair success that the idea had 
just come to him. “What do you say that we don’t quarrel 
for a year? How'd it be if we let each other alone for a 
year? A sort of armistice—no fussing and no quarreling. 
Because, look, Jo Ann, you don’t want to get kicked out of 
Wilmot any more than I want to get kicked out of Spence- 
ville. We don’t want to be set back a year, either. How'd 
it be if we cut out the fighting for a year and were—well— 
say, friends?” 

“For a year?” 

“Yes—this year. Beginning today. Say we resolve to be 
friends this year. I don’t mean, of course, that we've got to 
be chummy or anything, but not quarrel.” 

Through Jo Ann’s mind flashed the thought that Tommy 
Bassick must be afraid he would come out second-best if he 
tried any new schemes to get the better of her, and that that 
was why he was so willing to have a year’s truce, but she 
kept still about that. She was glad enough herself to have 
a year of peace. Jo Ann never had any doubts about being 
able to do what she wanted to do, and she did not doubt 
that she could keep even with Tommy Bassick—and score 
off him—in any new wrangles, and also dig at her books 
hard enough to pass the year’s final exams, but it would 
certainly be sweet not to have Tommy to worry about. 

“Well, I suppose I ought to make a New Year's resolu- 
tion of some sort,” she said, ‘‘and it might as well be that 
as anything. I will if you will.” 

“That’s what I mean,” Tommy said. ‘We'll be friends 
for one whole year—until January first of next year.” 
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“Yes, friends,” Jo Ann agreed. “And 
not do anything for the other to quar- 
rel about. Not think up slams or any- 
thing.” 

“That's it—not quarrel at all,” said 
Tommy. 

“All right, then,” said Jo Ann, “T'll 
resolve if you'll resolve. You go ahead 
and resolve first—you suggested it. Say 
it. 

“T resolve that I'll be friends with Jo 
Ann this year,” said Tommy. 

“And not quarrel with her or any- 
thing,” Jo Ann prompted. 

“And not quarrel with her or any- 
thing,” Tommy repeated. ‘Now you do 
it, Jo Ann.” 

“I resolve to be friends with Tommy 
Bassick this year and not to quarrel with 
him or anything,” said Jo Ann, and she 
said it heartily and started forward at 
a brisker pace. “Come on,” she said, 
“let’s tell Wicky and Ted. They'll be 
glad to know it.” 

Wicky and Ted did seem to be glad. 
“That's great!” Ted said, and Wicky 
said, “Oh! Jo Ann! I’m so glad! I think it’s just lovely. Ted, 
can you visit Tommy again at Easter vacation? Jo Ann, 
we'll have the spifhest times together, all four of us! How 
did you ever think of it?” 

“Well, we're not quite idiots,” Jo Ann said scornfully. 
“We're not babies. When a thing is the best thing to do, | 
guess we can see that it is. You needn’t act as if you thought 
it was the end of the world, Wicky. Tommy and I don’t 
have to quarrel if we don’t want to. We quarreled because 
we wanted to; didn’t we, Tommy?” 

“It was a feud, sort of,” grinned Tommy. “We can be 
friends all right.” 

“Of course, we can!” declared Jo Ann. “And we're 
going to be.” 

“I'm just awfully glad,” said Wicky, but they were in 
the park now. They left their skates at the shelter and climbed 
eagerly up High Hill, taking the path beside the long slide. 

“Did you ever see it more perfect?” Jo Ann asked 
Tommy, referring to the slide. “It’s like glass. I like it when 
its fast, like that, don’t you?” 

“When a fellow’s got a sled like mine,” said Tommy, 
“the faster the track is the better it is.” 

“Shall we have a race?” Jo Ann asked him. “I think I 


‘can beat you.” 


Never had Jo Ann challenged Tommy Bassick to a race 
in any such friendly words. “Yah!” she was more apt to 
say, “I dare you to race—I dare you, you ’fraidy cat!” but 
they were friends now. Tommy did not answer—as he 
might have answered the day before—‘Huh! Beat me, you 
poor joop! I'd like to see you do it!” 

“Well, I think my sled is better than yours,” he said 
quite politely. “I'll race if you want to, Jo Ann.” 

‘Just to have some fun,” agreed Jo Ann. “I think racing 
is lots more fun than just coasting, don’t you?” 

“Yes; it’s a lot more exciting,” Tommy agreed. 

“You ought to win, of course,” Jo Ann said. “You're 
a boy, and boys coast and do such things better than girls, 
mostly, I guess.” Her tone was amiable, a/most humble. 

Ordinarily Tommy would have 
fallen over backward in a faint at 
hearing Jo Ann make such an ad- 
mission. It was almost more than his 
ears could believe, but the year of 
friendliness and good will had be- 


gun, and (Continued on page 32) TED AND WICKY WAITED 
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UPPOSE you were shipwrecked on a desert island all 
alone. Nobody lived on the island, and all your com- 
panions had been drowned at sea. Suppose, too, that 

you had managed to save a few provisions—enough barely 
to keep you alive—and one hundred dollars that you had tied 
in a small bag around your waist. Would your money be of 
any use to you? Not at all! It would have no value. 

In thinking about money, we must always consider it in 
relation to other people and other things. We have it and 
use it, in other words, for the satisfaction it can give us. It 
has ‘‘value” to us only for what it can bring us, and when 
we use money, we expect, or should expect, to obtain, as 
far as possible, the full worth of the money we spend. 

Many people do not seem to realize that money itself has 
no value. Haven't you seen headlines like this, for instance? 

Miser Diets IN Poverty. LEAves ForRTUNE. 


Of what use was money to this poor soul? What 
pleasure did it give him? Perhaps he got some satisfac- 
tion out of the mere fact of 
having it, but it brought him 
no comforts and it had for him 
no uses. 

Most of us prefer to use our 
money for many purposes, and 
we get our satisfaction from the 
things it does for us. Mary 
Alice was a curious exception. 
Her parents gave her a moder- 
ate allowance which she was 
free to use as she chose. Did she 
ever spend it? Or did she start 
a savings account? Not Mary 
Alice! She used to keep her 
money—all of it—in her top 
bureau drawer. Sometimes she 
would take her friends up to 
see the large collection of silver 
and bills which had been piling 






up from month to month. Mary UNLIMITED SODAS OR A WINTER COAL? 


Alice loved money just for its 

own sake. Nickels and dimes positively squeaked with an- 
guish when she slowly and reluctantly pulled out one or 
two for an occasional moving picture or ice cream soda. It 
wasn’t that she was thrifty, for none of our crowd could 
afford to be extravagant. But she 
made us feel so self-conscious 
about the money she had, and her 
attitude toward it was so truly 
miserly that the rest of us finally 
never asked her to do things with 
us. 

That was some years ago. Mary 
Alice has grown up now, and 
she’s one of the most selfish and 
miserly women I know. She never 
does anything for anybody else. 
She never uses her money except 
for the necessities of life. And 
her attitude is beginning to show 
on her face—it’s getting squeezed 
and narrow-looking. Mary Alice 
is unhappy. We all know that 


SHE KEPT HER MONEY IN 
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MONEY IS USELESS ON A DESERT ISLAND 


she has a distorted point of view about the value of money. 
But she doesn’t know it, and she’s the most miserable person 
I know of, as a result. 

Virginia Lee, on the other hand, was the kind of girl who 
went to the other extreme. She never knew how much money 
she had, and she never cared. If she had any, she always 
spent it. When people asked her where her allow- 
ance went, she never could tell. As she was an only 
child, her parents indulged her, and she always 
knew that she could have more money simply by 
asking her mother and father for it. 

I knew her in grammar school, high school, and 
all through college. Finally she graduated and left 
home to take a position in a larger city. She in- 
tended to support herself. At the end of her first 
week of toil, she came to me with a long tale of 
woe. Virginia Lee, it seems, didn’t have a single, 
solitary cent between herself and a cold, unsym- 
pathetic landlady. I asked her whether she had re- 
ceived her week's salary. Yes, she had. Well, she 
couldn't have spent a whole week's salary already! 
Oh, but she had! Where, then, I asked her, did she 
spend it? Virginia Lee didn’t know. She had it, 
she'd spent it, and that was that. Now what was 
she to do? 

Of course, I couldn't be a hard-hearted brute. I 
lent her enough money to carry her over the worst. 
But I also gave her a long and eloquent lecture. I 
never expected it to do as much good as it did! And I felt 
a little preachy about it myself, for I'm no outstanding ex- 
ample, though I've learned a lot in the last few years! Vir- 
ginia Lee was chastened. She didn’t like to borrow money, 
and I didn’t encourage her in the habit. She's now keeping 
an account as regularly and accurately as a bookkeeper in a 
New York bank. She's saving wisely, spending sanely, and 
therefore she’s getting her money's worth. 

Now, between the extreme attitudes of the miserly Mary 
Alice and the spendthrift Virginia Lee lies a well-balanced 
point of view of the whole question of money. Sensible peo- 
ple realize, first of all, chat for most of us money is not easy to 
get. The average person must work—and work hard, too— 
for enough money to buy the necessities and a few of the lux- 
uries that make for comfortable living. Have you ever noticed 
how many fathers work night after night until nine or ten 
o'clock—earning money? Some men work Sundays as well. 
It will help you to understand this whole question more 
clearly if you ask your father to explain to you some of the 
things he has to do to support your family. Then, too, you 
will see how much you can help him and your mother by 
realizing what it means to earn (Continued on page 32) 
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JEAN SNUGGLED DOWN COSILY BESIDE HER FATHER 


and Dave Haviland felt as they docked at Port-au- 

Prince to spend Christmas with their father in the 
tropics. And sure enough, queer things did begin to happen 
almost as soon as they reached the Rest House up in the 
mountains where Dr. Haviland had arranged to have them 
stay Christmas Eve and Christmas Day. 

First it was Liane’s shoes hung over the door as though 
they were Christmas greens. Jean and Dave were startled at 
the sight, but their father explained that they were the old 
colored woman's most cherished possession, and she was 
honoring the family by using them as a decoration. 

Then later, when Dr. Haviland had been called away to a 
patient, Jean and her brother heard the booming of the 
native drums, and weird dirge-like singing from the valley. 
It sounded strange and wild and blood-curdling, and they 
sought out Liane for company. But they found the old 
woman gone. The house was deserted. They were alone, 
miles away from any sort of civilization, in a tropical forest 
of palm and banana trees. Liane’s shoes were gone, too, from 
their place of honor over the door. On the door-sill Jean 
discovered two burned matches crossed and tied together 
with red thread. She recognized this as an ova ga—a voodoo 
charm used by the 
Haitians against peo- 
ple they hate. Liane, 
she said, must have 
left it there to bring 
evil on her and Dave. 
Dave scoffed at such 
superstition. Sudden- 
ly the drums stopped Ny 
and the night be- { 
came quiet. Then the NI} i) es 
stillness was shat- wy 
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PART II 


“For Pete’s sake, 


“GREAT JUMPING JUPITER, JEAN! 
Jean, pull yourself 


WILL YOU LOOK AT THAT!” 









y\. The Voice in the Dark 


together and snap out of it!’ cried Dave, shak- 
ing her almost roughly as she clung to him. 
“You’ve got an attack of nerves—that’s all.” 
But even his own nerves were jangling un- 
pleasantly now. 

“No, no! I tell you something touched me 
on the arm. I didn’t imagine it,” his sister con- 
tinued to insist. Dave snapped on his torch and 
turned it into the dim interior of the living 
room. Then it proved his own turn to gasp in 
startled amazement. A motionless figure was 
standing there and a dark face with beady, in- 
quisitive eyes was staring into his. 

“What—what do you want?” he muttered, 
aX but Jean, for once, proved the more collected 

of the two. 

“It’s the girl who waited on table tonight,” 
she exclaimed. “Thank goodness for that, at 
least! Maybe she wants to tell us something.” 

“Que voulez-vous?” she demanded of the Haitian girl, 
trying to focus her mind on her none too ample store of 
French phrases. The girl replied in a voluble and almost 
incomprehensible rush of Haitian patois out of which Jean 
was able to glean almost nothing. 

"Pas si vite!—not so fast!”’ she implored, and the Haitian 
girl repeated more slowly her message. 

“T can’t make much out of it,” said Jean turning to Dave, 
“but she seems to be saying something about a ‘voice in the 
night,’ or something like thar.’” Dave, who knew no French, 
had to take her word for it. ‘“But I can’t see what it has to 
do with ws,"" he commented. ‘Ask her what’s become of that 
old What’s-Her-Name cook.” 

Jean put this question in somewhat halting French and it 
produced a surprising effect on the stranger. She began to 
gesticulate violently, pointing down in the valley and out 
toward the mountains and ended finally in putting some re- 
quest in the most insistent manner. 

, ‘I don’t know what she said about 

’ Liane,” translated Jean. “I couldn’t make 

/// it out, But she evidently wants us to follow 

‘ her down the mountain, I think. We 

won’t do anything of the sort—not with 
all this voodoo business going on!” 

“I don’t know, 
though,” mused 
Dave. ‘There may 
be some _ trouble 
somewhere, and she’s 
been sent to ask us 
to help—or some- 
thing like that.” The 
peasant girl again 
began to talk and 
gesticulate, pointing 
down into the valley 
and reiterating what 
Jean interpreted as, 
“Come with me. 
Come down there.” 

“Why?” demand- 
ed Jean, and elicited 
a __half-understood 
response that filled 
her with fresh alarm. 

“Oh, Dave,” she 
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The second part of a Christmas mystery story 
of Haiti—by AUGUSTA HUIELL SEAMAN 


cried. “She says something that sounds like "Your father is 
very ill!’ What on earth can it mean? Oh, I'm frightened.” 

The Haitian girl, perceiving that she had at last made 
some impression, kept repeating, “Oui—le pére—malade— 
trés malade!” 

“Oh, where—where?” Jean demanded of her in French, 
and the girl pointed down in the valley. 

“I’m darned if I know what we ought to do!” admitted 
Dave, rumpling his hair distractedly. “If Dad’s ill down 
there, or had an accident, we certainly ought to go to him 
as quickly as possible. And yet, if there 7s some kind of 
monkey business going on, it might just be a ruse to get us 
away from here for some reason. Gosh, I wish I knew more 
about the customs of this place, or how safe it is to travel 
about or trust the 
natives! What's all 
that stuff about a 
‘voice in the night’ 
that she was talk- 
ing about at first?” 

“Oh, I. don’t 
know,” groaned his 
sister. “And my 
French isn’t good 
enough to make 
her —_ understand, 
somehow. Anyway, 
that’s mot impor- 
tant. What are we 
going to do? Can 
you see us staying 
around here if Dad 
is in trouble? Per- 
haps he got her to 
bring the message.” 

“I guess you're 
right! We'll have 
to take the chance and go,” conceded Dave at length. “I 
don’t like to leave this house alone, though.” He examined 
the front door and windows but could discover no locks, so 
he shut them as tightly as he could, and let it go at that. 

“Come along!” he called to Jean. And the Haitian girl, 
seeing that they were about to follow, led them out of the 

banana-screened _ enclosure. 
But, instead of turning into 


( a the road, she veered off to- 
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ward the heavy growth at one side, and plunged down a 
narrow footpath or trail that evidently lead through the 
jungle. 

“Hi!” cried Dave, trying to stop her. ‘Not this way! The 
road, the road!” But the girl shook her head and cried, 
“Non, non—” and a babble of incomprehensible French 
that they somehow managed to construe into meaning this 
was a shorter way to reach their father. 

“I don’t like it, but I 
suppose there’s nothing 
else to do,”’ muttered Dave. 
“Follow me, Jean, and for 
Pete’s sake don’t get lost! 
It’s all I can do to keep her 
in sight.” 

They scrambled down 
the winding, rocky trail, 
the Haitian girl far ahead, 
Dave coming next and 
flashing on his torch occa- 
sionally, Jean bringing up 
the rear and groaning that 
her high-heeled slippers on 
the rough trail hurt her 

feet so that she 
—_—_—_ 


could hardly walk. 
= “Oh, why didn’t 
} I change them 


first!” she wailed. 
“But I didn’t 
think a_ thing 
about it at the time. Everything happened so quickly!” 

Shortly thereafter they plunged into a growth so dense 
that even the brilliant moonlight was extinguished, and 
Dave left his torch turned on permanently so that they could 
see where they were stepping. Presently he uttered a dis- 
gusted exclamation: 

“Can you beat the luck! I £vew these batteries were going 
tO give Out pretty soon—ought to have bought some more 
in Port-au-Prince. And now they're dying!” 

Even as he spoke the light flickered, went out, 
came on again feebly and went out once more—this 
time for good. He crammed the useless torch into his 
pocket. “Have to do the best we can without it. May- 
be we'll come out into the open soon.” 

The Haitian girl was now far in advance. To her 
accustomed feet the trail was perfectly plain and she 
probably could not comprehend how it could be 
otherwise to anyone else. She doubtless took it for 
granted that these incomprehensible white strangers 
were following close on her heels, and plunged 
ahead down the mountain. 

“Take my hand,’” Dave commanded his sister. 
“We've got to keep as near that dark lady as possi- 
ble, or it'll be all up with us! Never mind your shoes. 
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I'll haul you along!” He tried to force a laugh, 
though his own voice wobbled a bit from sheer ner- 
vousness. Jean obediently put her hand in his and 
they stumbled along in the (Continued on page 34) 











Make a Patchwork 


a border six or eight inches wide like the one shown in the 
picture. If you prefer it, leave out one of the squares at each 
of the bottom corners of the bed to make it easier to tuck 
in around the bedposts. You may plan to have the quilt go 
either over or under your pillows, as you wish. The quilc 
shown in the picture has all eight-inch squares, but, of course, 
the smaller your squares are, the more of them you will have 
THIS CHERRY DE- to make, and either ten- or twelve-inch ones are less work 
es en” ane and just as effective. Fifteen-inch squares are suitable only 
iooma make for a very large quilt on a large bed. If you are planning to 
CHARMING MoTirs Make designs only for alternate squares on your quilt, check 
these off on your drawing and then figure out just how many 
patchwork squares and how many plain squares you will 
Pressosine a beautiful patchwork quilt made by your need. You will find just this preliminary planning is loads 

















grandmother or great-grandmother is among the cher- of fun and you can try all sorts of different ideas until you 
ished possessions of your family. Your mother takes it decide on the one that pleases you most. 
out of her treasure chest at intervals and shows it with pride Now for the material: Unbleached muslin makes the best 
to her friends. On rare occasions it is used on the guest room _ background, both because of its soft, creamy color and the 
bed and always put away again with loving care. If youhave fact that it will wear many times as long as any other 
sisters there is probably much discussion as to which one material. Get a good quality, close-woven muslin, because 
shall inherit the precious quilt. It is not only that the it is worth buying the best for anything into which you 
quilt is lovely in itself, but that Grandmother spent are putting so much work. Buy the width from which 
so many serene and happy hours making it, with you can make your squares with the least waste, 
the pleasant anticipation that it would be passed remembering that each square must be an inch 
down from daughter to granddaughter and wider all around than your diagram to allow 
even, perhaps, to great-granddaughter. for seams. You'll need enough muslin for 
All of us would like to make some- all your squares and for a lining which 
thing beautiful that we could not only will be as big as the quilt. Better get 
use ourselves, but that we could this all at once so that all your mus- 
be sure our own daughters lin will be alike. You can figure 
would be proud of in days to out just how much you will 
come. The nice thing about a need before you buy it. Un- 
patchwork quilt is that it doesn’t bleached muslin varies in price 
have to be done in a hurry. It is made from thirty-five cents to one dollar 
up of small blocks or squares that can a yard, depending on the width, so that 
easily be carried around in one’s bag and your entire quilt should not cost you more 
picked up whenever there are a few spare than four or five dollars. 
moments. It may take you a month or a year or After you have decided how much muslin 
several years to finish all the blocks, but when they you need for your background, select the color and 
are complete, there will be the joy of putting the materials you are going to use for your design. The 
uilt together and knowing that you have a real treasure patches should, of course, be made of a fabric that is 
tor yourself, as well as a piece of handiwork of which sun-proof and will wash. The everfast ginghams are 
your whole family—present and future—will be proud. always safe and so are the guaranteed fabrics in the fine 
You can make your quilt as simple or as elaborate as calico prints. You may find pieces in your mother’s scrap 
you want. You can have a design in every square, or if you bag that will be big enough to use for the appliqués. It is 
prefer, use the design only in the alternate squares. The _ best to limit the color scheme to two or three colors in all, 
latter method makes it possible for you to have a very beau- as _ the simplest 
tiful quilt with only half as much work. The quilt shown designs are the 
in the picture is made of very simple squares and plain best. Green and 
bands of muslin. The drawings of the single squares on this daffodil yellow 
page show some designs that are easy to appliqué. There are lovely to- 
are other designs that take a little longer to make, but they gether, or red 
need be used only in alternate squares, and, of course, it is and blue, or jade 
always loads of fun to work out a pattern that is complete and apricot, or 
in itself. We will take up each design separately later on, two- shades of 
and you can see just how simple it is to copy one of these, rose with a little 
or originate one of your own. Everything will go well if green —_ added. 
you do not attempt anything too ambitious the first time. There are all 
First of all decide on the size of the quilt you are going kinds of effec- 
to make. Measure the top of your mattress crosswise and tive color com- 
lengthwise and decide how much you want the quilt to hang __binations. 
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over the edge of the bed. Draw a rectangle on paper and Now we are Gy bp ey 
put these measurements on it very carefully. Your squares ready for the de- A (9 OE - é 





may measure ten, twelve or even fifteen inches, depending sign for the 
on which one will best fit the measurements of your bed. block itself. You ir you cioose THE ARC DESIGN, USE BUT 
The squares can come to the very edge, or you can put on have already de- ONE COLOR COMBINED WITH THE MUSLIN 
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Quilt like Grandmother's 


cided on the size of the block, whether it is to be ten, 
twelve or fifteen inches square. Out of smooth white or 
brown paper, cut a square exactly this size and make a 
foundation for your design by folding this square in 
parallel and diagonal lines. Some of the designs need more 
folds than others. Let us begin with the simplest, the arc 
design. 

Fold a square of paper in both directions to divide the 
big square into four small squares, and then fold it diago- 
nally in each direction, making lines from corner to corner. 
Fold again so that each edge touches the center line, and 
then make another fold between this half-way line and 
the edge. In this way you get enough lines so that the de- 
sign can easily be put on straight. If your square is a twelve- 
inch one, take a twelve-inch plate or a circular object of 
some sort and, placing it so that two points of its edge 
touch the points A and B on your square, draw an arc. This 
arc will be the outline for your patches. If you are using a 
ten-inch square, use a ten-inch circle to make your arc and 
with the fifteen-inch square, use a fifteen-inch circle. Draw 
four of these arcs in corresponding positions on the four sides 
of the square and your design is complete. If you decide on 
this design, you will want to use it in every square and will 
need only one color combined with the muslin. 

The original quilt in this pattern is made of old blue 
calico with a fine white figure in it. One block is of blue 
calico with unbleached muslin applied to the arc, and the 
next square is all white with the blue calico applied. Figure 
out just how many of each type of square you will need. 
Then tear, rather than cut, these squares, making them one 
inch bigger than your original pattern. This will allow one- 
half inch all around for seams. Be sure to allow this one-half 
inch extra on the outside edge on the arcs which you cut too, 
as they also run into the seams. Next, with tracing paper 
transfer your design to the squares, keeping the tracing as 
light as possible so that it will not show when the appliqué 
is finished. Then trace the design of the arcs on both the 
calico and unbleached muslin, using four for each square. 
Along the edge which is to be appliquéd, allow a little more 
than one-eighth of an inch to turn under. It would be a good 
thing to cut these arcs all lengthwise of the material instead 
of on the bias, so that a straight edge of the appliqué will 
be on a straight edge of the square. Next cut out your arcs 
and baste down the edge which is to be appliquéd, using 
a little less than one-eighth of an inch. It is always better to 
leave the piece that is to be appliquéd a little bigger than 
the design itself, so that the tracing will not show. Always 
trace the design on the under side of the appliquéd piece so 
that that line will not show either. Next pin or baste your 
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appliquéd pieces onto the square and put them away until 
you have time to hem them down. Hem each piece down 
finely with white thread, making your stitches show as little 
as possible on the right side. Then press and put away until 
you are ready to make up your quilt. We'll talk about that 
later. 

For the cherry design, fold your paper in exactly the 
same way. On one of the center lines draw a cherry leaf with 
its point on A, and the other end about half an inch from 
the center point of the square at B. Then by folding your 
square together cornerwise and holding it up against the 
window you can transfer this leaf to the other four parts of 
your square. With a circle an inch and three-quarters in 
diameter (use the top of a tiny wine glass or one end of a 
big spool, or any circle that is the right size) draw three 
cherries in each corner. Center the middle one at point C 
where the three folds meet. Center the other two on the 
line CC with the edge just touching the line DD. The stems 
are each one quarter of an inch thick. Run the center one 
down each side of the line which runs from corner to corner 
to within about one and one-half inches from the center. 
Run the other two stems, curving them slightly, down to the 
same point. When your cherry cluster is finished, trace it 
on to the other corners by holding it up to the window. Then 
trace this design on your white squares and your background 
is all ready. Trace the cherries on bright red, color-fast 
gingham and the leaves on green color-fast gingham. The 
stems are made of green bias 
fold tape the same shade as the 
gingham. Cut off the fold at 
one edge of the tape and fold 
under until the strip is just 
one-quarter of an inch wide. 
Baste the tape together. Cut 
out the cherries and leave one- 
eighth of an inch bigger than (Xe 
the tracing and turn the edges 
under, basting them also. Pin 
or (Continued on page 37) 
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CURTIS A 4 


WHEN THE COLORFUL BLOCKS ARE COM- 
PLETE YOU WILL HAVE THE JOY OF 
PUTTING THE QUILT TOGETHER AND 
KNOWING THAT YOU HAVE A REAL TREA- 
SURE FOR YOURSELF AND YOUR FAMILY 








Vagabond’s Ward 


By MARJORIE PROVOST 


NDRE sat, his head buried upon the table, try- 

ing desperately not to count the minutes. He 
was quivering in a terror of anticipation. He 
had been without hope for so many weary 
days that this sudden unreasoning flood of it 
had completely unnerved him. 

“André!” said a quiet voice. 

“I know, Francois,” choked the boy. He glanced up, his 
wild young face set in lines of terror and misery. 

Villon’s eyes glittered. He looked swiftly about him; at 
the squalid room, its gloom heightened by the miserable 
flicker of a few tallow candles; at the figure of Perrot 
huddled morosely in a corner. Then he bent. “André,” he 
said very low. “I swear to you that I will get you safely home. 
Will you trust me?” 

“Trust you? I—I love you, Francois,” sobbed André. 
He caught the poet’s dark hand in his and held it fast. 

“I hear knocking, André! Perhaps it is Guillaume.” 

Perrot had risen and limped to the door. When he 
opened it, it was Guillaume! The fat rogue looked so 
cheerful that André sprang to his feet with a sob of 
delight. 

“Well?” barked mine host. ““What news have you?” 

“This time we are checked. The count would not 
listen.” 

A single cry rang out. Then André flung up his arms 
and crashed to the floor. Despair had overcome him. 

Guillaume laughed. “The brat seems to take it hard- 
ly,” he chuckled. Then he gave André a disdainful look. 

‘What of Torto ?” implored Perrot. ““Anynewsabouthim ?” 

“Prison,” said Guillaume uneasily. ‘But, never fear. There 
are ways to get a man out of prison.” 

“Words!” shouted Perrot furiously. “That is all I get 
from this mad adventure! Words, excuses, plans, promises! 
Where is my gold? Where is Torto?” 

“Presently,” soothed Guillaume. He glanced savagely at 
the still figure of André and going over to where the boy 
lay huddled, stood menacingly over him. “Dog!” he growl- 
ed and drawing back his foot, gave the limp body a brutal 
kick. 

Monsieur!” cried a terrible voice. 

Guillaume wheeled. “Well, Francois?” he asked un- 
pleasantly. 

The poet was green with emotion. Little drops of per- 
spiration stood out on his brow. “You are a pig, Guillaume !”’ 
he said and whipping out an ugly looking dagger, he sprang 
for the little fat rogue, his knife glinting in the candle-glow. 

He laughed wildly as he stood over the trembling Guil- 
laume. 

“If you as much as put your swinish hand upon the boy 
again, I'll slit your throat,” he swore, his knife against the 
little man’s fat neck. 

Guillaume looked timidly at the poet's ugly, dark face 
and blubbered forth prayers and protestations. 

Villon heard them in unmoved silence. ‘Remember!’ 
he said coldly and pocketing the knife strolled away. 

Guillaume shook himself and a little color came back 
into his cheeks. “So, my wild young poet!” he muttered 
softly. “I think you will bear watching!” 

The poet had gone to André. He looked down unde- 
cidedly at the boy, glanced up sharply at Guillaume, and 
then going to the door unlocked it and let himself out. 

The weary days dragged on. It grew hotter and hotter, 





with the horrible concentrated heat of a crowded city. Water 
was scarce. Smells, of course, were plentiful. Flies and 
spiders were everywhere. 

Sitting in the stuffy, murky inn-room one unbearable day, 
André thought of his home, quiet and cool and delicately 
scented with flowers. His wasted little face was very sober. 
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A FUNNY HUNCH-BACKED MAN IN A 
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He no longer fought, for a dreary conviction had seized 
him that he would die. As he sat there brooding, footsteps 
roused him. He lifted his head. It was Villon approaching. 

“André,” said the poet, sitting down. “I've come to say 
adieu.” 

“Adieu?” repeated André. “Francois, you are not leaving 
Paris?” 

“I regret to state that such is indeed the case,’ admitted 
Villon. 

“Why? Oh, why, Francois? Why are you leaving Paris?” 

“A slight disagreement with the police,’ explained Fran- 
¢ois, grimacing. 

The boy hung his head. ‘‘Then, I am indeed lost,” he 
muttered. 

‘No. I will be back. I will be back in a very few weeks. 
This will blow over,” said the poet reassuringly. 

“There will be no one. No one!” choked André. 

“André, there will be someone,” said Villon suddenly. 
“Kate is ready to be your friend. Why not be friends with 
her, André?” Francois’ voice had a coaxing note in it. 

The boy looked 
stern. “You ask the 
impossible, mes- 
sire,” he said. — 

Villon gave it up. 
“Ah, well!” he 
sighed. “Goodbye, 
André!" The poet 
rose and went into 
the little back shed. 
Here sat Kate try- 
ing to mend a rent 
in her skirt. She 
glanced up smiling- 
ly at him. 

“Good day, my 
ward,” cried Vil- 
lon. ‘Kate, my dear 
one, I am going 
away for a short 
while,” he told her. 

Kate's eyes di- 
lated. “The po- 
lice?” she whis- 
pered the question. 
He nodded. 





“ANDRE! ANDRE! DON’T DIE,” SOBBED KATE. ~ 
“YOUR MOTHER—IT WILL BREAK HFR HEART!” 
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“Watch over André whilst I am gone. He looks so very ill.” 

“Oh, I will!’ Kate assured him. “But, Francois, you are 
not in great danger?” 

“Nor at all. It is only a matter of hiding for a few weeks. 
I've done it before,” he laughed. “And now farewell, ma- 
demoiselle, my ward!’ He held out his hands and the little 
Kate jumping up kissed them heartily. 

Alone, Kate bent heavily to her mending once again. But 
the tears kept falling and she could mot'see. 

“Kate!” bawled Perrot. — 

For once glad of an interruption, Kate/hurried inside and 
obediently started to get supper. After she had prepared 
Perrot’s meal, she arranged a small portion of the hot beans 
on atin plate. This, with a chunk of very hard bread and a 
mug of muddy water was André’s evening meal. 

As she approached with it, André lifted a burning face. 
“I am not hungry,” he said in a hoarse voice. 

Kate looked anxiously at him. “Are you sick, André?” 

André looked proudly back at her. He felt as if he were 
dying, but he would not tell her so. “I am quite well,” he 
said stiffly. 

But the next day 
André was past de- 
ception. When 
Kate came in to 
wake him where he 
lay sprawled upon 
the floor, she start- 
ed back with a cry 
of dismay. The 
poor lad lay burn- 
ing with fever. His 
cheeks were scarlet, 
his eyes open and 
sightless and he 
muttered _incoher- 
ently. 

“Perrot ! Perrot !”’ 
cried Kate. “André 
is ill. He is very ill, 
indeed !” 

Perrot hastened 
to her side. “What 
luck!” he whined. 
“Now surely we 
are lost! The boy 
will die! He'll have 
to be moved inside, 
to the shed. You'll 
be losing your bed, 
Kate.” 

“Oh, I don't 
mind sleeping on 
the floor,” said 
Kate stoutly. 

Together they 
dragged André 
across the floor and 
into the back shed. 
When he had been 
placed upon the 
pile of sacks, Perrot 
stood helplessly by. 
“What shall we do 
now?” he asked. 

Kate turned and 
went for water, and 
with a shrug Perrot 
left her to solve the 
problem. It was hot, 
muddy stuff and 
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she sighed over it. Still it was water, she thought more 
cheerfully as she knelt beside the boy and made him drink. 

André was tossing restlessly from side to side. Bits of 
disjointed conversation came from him. “A falcon—not 
that Jules—the Louvre—Mother, oh, my mother! My 
mother!” He started up staring wildly about him. ‘‘Mother, 
why won't you come?” he moaned. 

Kate pushed him gently back, but he struggled fiercely 
up again. “Mother!” he called. 

Kate wrung her hands. “'Please—please lie down, André,” 
she cried. 

The boy heard her voice and turned his eyes, bright with 
the fever, upon her. ‘Mother ?’’ he asked joyously. 

Kate seized the opportunity. “Yes, André. It is your 
mother,” she whispered. She put her little arms about the 
ragged, trembling boy and laid her cool cheek against his 
hot, wet one. ‘Now you are safe. Now you are safe,” she 
crooned. 

André sighed. Then his eyes closed and he fell into 
troubled slumber. She held him until her arms were numb. 
Then very cautiously she stole away. 

Guillaume was in the bar room. He looked sourly at her 
as she crept in. 

“A fine mess, this!” he growled. “You'll hear from me 
if the brat dies, you ugly little beggar!” 

Kate would not look at him. “It’s time I was going, Per- 
rot,” she said. 

“Go, and bring me back something on which to bite,” 
grumbled Perrot, letting her out. 

Kate went at once to her favorite haunt, the square in 
front of Nétre Dame. Here she very deftly relieved a swag- 
gering soldier of two crowns. 

Then head up, lips set, she turned away. With an air of 
grim determination she walked steadily on, until at last she 
was outside of Paris and headed in the direction of Mont- 
martre. Soon she entered the green gloom of the Forest of 
Rowbry. The trees seemed to scowl at her, a wailing breeze 
struck terror into her heart. She was going to do a very 
dangerous thing. She was going to see a witch. 

She trudged bravely on until she came at last to a tiny 
gabled house snuggled down between two tall, steeple-like 
ones. 

Kate stopped before this house and, drawing in her 
breath with a sob, knocked at the door. It opened instantly. 
A funny, hunch-backed little man in a long black gown 
stood peering absently at her. 

“You want something mademoiselle?” asked the little 
man quite kindly. 

“The w——— your daughter Jeanne—" stammered Kate. 

“You would see Jeanne?” asked the magician gently. He 
held the door wide and Kate, making a furtive sign of the 
cross, slipped in. 

The magician led the way down a long hall and into a 
room at the back of the house. 

“Jeanne,” he said, ‘‘a visitor for you.” 

A slim young lady rose. She wore soft, shimmering green 
and had braids of long russet hair. Her mouth was sen- 
sitive and her eyes were long and narrow and of a shade 
of green to match her gown. She looked pleasantly at Kate. 

“What can I do for you, my child?” 

“I have heard that you have strange plants that will cure 
fevers and d-divers ills,” stammered Kate. “My brother is 
sick of a fever. I have come to buy a plant of you to cure 
him.” 

“What kind of fever?’ asked the witch sharply. 

“He is hot and wanders in his mind.” 

“Does he shiver? Does he thirst?” 

Kate nodded mutely. It was awful to talk to a person who 
could blast you with one look from her long, strange eyes. 

“Wait,” said the witch abruptly, and she left the room. 

In a few moments she returned. ‘Here are some herbs. 
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You are to brew them for one hour. Give your brother half 
a mug-full every three days. This will break the fever.” 

Kate took the little packet of pressed leaves warily. “How 
much ?” 

The witch looked curiously at her. ““How much have 
you?” 

“Two crowns,” said Kate honestly. 

“My fee is two crowns,” said the witch calmly. 

Kate uttered a little cry of dismay. She would not have 
time to rob anyone else. She would have to go home empty 
handed. Perrot would beat her. She hastily laid the two 
crowns on the table and fled, crossing herself as she left 
the house. 

The Inn of The Golden Sow seemed very far away, but 
Kate, running all the weary distance, came to it at last. Per- 
rot opened the door at her signal and fell back cursing. 

“Where have you been? You are three hours late!” he 
snarled. 

Kate wiped her hot little face. ‘I h-had no luck,” she 
panted. 

“Idiot! Brat! Simpleton!’’ shrieked Perrot, boxing her 
ears. “There! Go before I slay you! Imbecile!” 

Kate crept thankfully into the shed. She had not thought 
to have escaped so lightly. She hurried to where André lay 
in troubled slumber. She saw at a glance that he was much 
worse, his color higher, his breathing more difficult. Sob- 
bing she fell upon her knees beside him. “He will die!” 
she thought, terrified. 

There was a tiny fire in the fireplace and she hurriedly 
brewed her herbs. Fortunately, there was no one in the 
room. Perrot dozed behind the bar, waiting for customers. 
Breathlessly Kate hung over her stewing. A queer spicy 
smell rose and hung fragrantly in the air. She crouched over 
the fire until she thought an hour had elapsed. 

Then hugging the jug of clear, dark liquid to her, she 
stole back into the shed. 

André was still tossing and moaning upon his wretched 
bed. Cautiously Kate put down her pewter jug and taking 
up a small beer mug, poured it half full of her brew. 

“André, here is drink!" she said imploringly. 

The boy still tossed; fever-deadened, he had not heard 
her. Then Kate lifted his heavy head and forced the mug 
into his mouth. Grimly she tilted it. 

Choking and spluttering, André opened his eyes. ‘Bitter 

-bitter—Mother, where are you?” he cried. He gazed 
wildly about him. 

“Lie down, dear André,” said little Kate tenderly. ‘“You 
must not sit up. It will harm you.’ She forced him down 
and the boy lay back with a weary sigh. 

That was the beginning of a long, grim battle. Villon 
was still away and the little maid had none to help her. 

One evening as she sat beside the boy watching his thin, 
flushed face, the long lashed eyes lifted and looked straight 
into hers. It was a look of intelligence and her heart leaped. 
Mutely he held out his wasted hand." 

“André! André!” sobbed the child. 

“I am dying I think,’’ he said hoarsely. “Will you please 
forget all the harsh things I said to you? You have been so 
good—like an angel. I don’t believe you wanted to betray 
me.” He gave her a clear, sweet look. Then his eyes closed. 

“Oh, no!” sobbed Kate. “André! André! Don’t die! 
Your mother—it will break her heart!” 

André lay quite still. The color was all leaving his face. 
It was growing ghastly white. 

Desperately Kate looked about her. Her eyes fell upon 
the jug of medicine almost all gone. Like a flash she poured 
out what was left and forced it down André’s mouth. 

The boy swallowed it convulsively, tears of weakness 
running down his cheeks. 

“Think of your mother, André!” entreated the little girl 
tremblingly. ‘Don't die! Don’t die!” (Continued on page 44) 
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THIS PHOTOGRAPH WILL HELP YOU IDENTIFY THE VARIOUS KINDS OF FISH. A DESCRIPTION WILL BE FOUND AT THE END OF THIS ARTICLE 
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ny Fish Todaye” 


Piety is fish day! Yes, but By WINIFRED MOSES spect) and one that not only is pala- 


why shouldn’t we have fish on table but is very easily digested. 
other days of the week as well? Since the fish spends its life swim- 
Our land is surrounded by the sea and interspersed with ming in a sea of chemicals, it should be better fitted than 
great lakes and rivers filled with fish, all busily engaged in _ either plants or animals that grow on land to supply us with 
transforming the energy of the sun, stored away in the sea- those mineral elements needed in first class body building. 
weeds and other plants, into food and energy for man. Here This, however, is true only to a certain extent. Its flesh is 
is a vast harvest neither planted nor cultivated, completely rich in phosphorus, a fact which probably gave rise to that 
at man’s disposal. And yet we eat fish once a week. old idea—which, by the way, has not a grain of truth in it— 
To our ancestors, who were far wiser, any dinner without _ that fish is a good brain food. It is rather low in calcium, 
fish was but a cheerless meal. And no course in any banquet _ probably because the fish builds this mineral into parts of 
—and banquets were long in those days—was considered its body—bones, shells and fins—which man does not use 
complete without its dish of fish plus another of oysters. as food. The livers of shell fish—oysters, clams and mussels 
The Roman patricians esteemed some kinds of fish and sea) —are rich in iron. Remember that, when you are eating 
food so highly that they kept them in their own private oyster stew or clam chowder. But more important still is 
ponds, treating them as pets and feeding them with their the fact that fish from the sea is our richest source of 
own jeweled hands. An especial favorite, the lordly stur- that iodine which is so essential in maintaining the 
geon, was served only on kings’ tables. So admired was it health of the thyroid gland and in preventing goiter. 
that it was announced by trumpets, and borne aloft into the Besides, all fish contain small amounts of zinc, man- 
banquet hall by slaves magnificently dressed who placed it ganese, copper, arsenic and other minerals. We know 
on the table amid garlands of flowers. that the body requires small amounts of these to function 
And coming down nearer to our own times, to those days properly, although just how they work is still a secret 
of hardship when our Puritan forefathers landed upon our undiscovered by man. 





inhospitable shores, if it had not been for the cod, the Then there are our old friends the vitamins. How do fish 
oyster and the,.shad, they would have found existence even measure up with other foods in their vitamin content? The 
more difficult than it was. livers of cod and some other fish are exceedingly rich in 


And why should we eat fish? There are other reasons vitamin A, and almost our only source of vitamin D. Gen- 
beyond the mere fact that it is plentiful. Fish is one of our _ erally speaking, the fat of fish is rich in A, while oysters and 
best protein foods (interchangeable with meat in this re- clams contain both B and C. (Continued on page 42) 
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ELLIS PARKER BUTLER, AUTHOR OF THE POPULAR JO ANN STORIES, 
SAYS THAT HE BEGAN TO WRITE WHEN HE WAS IN THE SIXTH GRADE. 
“ONE OF THE PUNISHMENTS FOR MISBEHAVIOR WAS TO WRITE AN 
ESSAY AND READ IT ALOUD. WHEN I FOUND THAT THE SCHOOL AND 
EVEN THE TEACHER LAUGHED AT WHAT I WROTE, I BECAME A SORT OF 
PERMANENT MISBEHAVER.” MR. BUTLER HAS WRITTEN MANY BOOKS 
AND THOUSANDS OF SHORT STORIES. HE HAS FOUR CHILDREN, INCLUD- 
ING TWINS. GARRETT PRICE (RIGHT, ABOVE) ILLUSTRATES THE JO ANN 
STORIES. HIS HUMOROUS PICTURES APPEAR IN WELL-KNOWN MAGAZINES 





THE FAMOUS “SCATTER” STORIES WERE WRITTEN 
BY LESLIE C. WARREN, SHOWN AT THE RIGHT WITH 
HER DOG. MRS. WARREN WRITES: “I HAD MY FIRST 
GIRL SCOUT TROOP BACK IN THE DAYS OF THE OLD 
CAMPAIGN HAT AND I'M NOW CAPTAIN OF A 
TROOP IN WABAN, MASSACHUSETTS. I LIKE MOUN- 
TAINS, BOOKS, DOGS, SWIMMING. MY CLAIM TO DIS- 
TINCTION IS THAT I ONCE MADE A HOOKED RUG” 





HELEN HOKINSON, ILLUSTRATOR OF “SCATTER,” 
IS FAMOUS FOR HER AMUSING DRAWINGS. SHE SENT 
HER PHOTOGRAPH WITH THIS COMMENT: ‘WHEN 
I SHOWED THIS PICTURE TO MY FRIENDS THEY ALL 
SAID ‘WHO IS IT?’ AS A RESULT, I HAVE FIFTY 
WHICH I AM UNABLE TO GIVE AWAY EVEN AS 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS. IT IS WITH PLEASURE THAT I 
SEND ONE TO YOU. (ONLY FORTY-NINE LEFT NOW)” 
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So many of our readers\pa 
photographs of our writes 
we decided to have a utol 
month. We wish we had yoo 
more of the people who hel; 





AT THE EXTREME LEFT YOU SEE 
CATHARINE LEWIS WHO DRAWS 
MARY ELLEN AND HER FRIENDS. 
MISS LEWIS HAS A JOB DURING 
THE DAY AND DOES MOST OF HER 
ILLUSTRATING “NEAR MIDNIGHT.” 
SHE LOVES WINTER IN NEW YORK, 
MAINE COAST SUMMERS, AND PEO- 
PLE— ‘NOT TOO MANY AT ONCE” 


GURNEY WILLIAMS, WHO CREATED 
MARY ELLEN, IS STUDYING AT ANN 
ARBOR, MICHIGAN. HE USUALLY 
WRITES ‘FROM ABOUT SEVEN UN- j 
TIL AFTER SUNRISE. MOST OF THE 
BOYS IN THE STORIES ARE FRATER- j 
NITY BROTHERS AND THEY GRAB 4 
EACH NEW ‘AMERICAN GIRL’ TO } 
READ WHAT I SAY ABOUT THEM 
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lers\wave asked us to print 
wits and illustrators that 
1 uole page of them this 
ad : wane a show pictures of HERE ARE THE LADIES WHO ARE RESPONSIBLE FOR THE GOOD LOOKS 
ho elp make the magaxine PAGES—KATHERINE SHANE BUSHNELL, ARTIST, AT THE LEFT, AND 








HAZEL RAWSON CADES AT THE RIGHT. MISS CADES IS GOOD LOOKS 
EDITOR OF “THE WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION.” SHE SAYS, “I HAVE 
WRITTEN A GREAT DEAL, BUT I NEVER REALLY DID ANYTHING INTEREST- 
ING (TO MYSELF, I MEAN) UNTIL I STARTED WRITING FOR GIRLS. GIRLS, 
I HAVE DISCOVERED, WANT TO KNOW THINGS. AND I WANT TO KNOW 
THINGS, TOO. SO I'M ALWAYS HOPING THEY GET AS MUCH FUN 
OUT OF READING MY ARTICLES AS I DO OUT OF WRITING THEM” 


MABEL CLELAND (AT THE EX- 
TREME RIGHT) IS MRS. KENNETH 
WIDDEMER. SHE HAS WRITTEN 
MANY BOOKS AND SHORT STORIES 
FOR GIRLS, AND IS THE AUTHOR 
OF OUR NEW BOARDING-SCHOOL 
SERIAL WHICH WILL BEGIN IN 
FEBRUARY. SHE LOVES CAMPING, 
DOGS, BOATING AND ARCHERY 


) EDWARD POUCHER, THE ARTIST 
WHO HAS MADE SO MANY OF 
YOUR FAVORITE COVERS, IS IL- 

| LUSTRATING MRS. WIDDEMER’S 

SERIAL FOR US. HE WRITES THAT 

j HE THINKS IT IS “MORE FUN 

4 TO ILLUSTRATE AN ‘AMERICAN 

GIRL’ STORY THAN IT IS TO 

OPEN CHRISTMAS PACKAGES” 








AT THE LEFT IS MARJORIE PROVOST, AUTHOR OF 
“VAGABOND’S WARD.” SHE IS NOT MUCH OLDER 
THAN “AMERICAN GIRL” READERS, AND THIS SERIAL 
IS HER FIRST. SHE SAYS SHE LOVES READING ABOUT 
STRANGE PLACES AND IS "KEEN ON HISTORY, ESPE- 
CIALLY FRENCH AND DUTCH HISTORY.” SHE LIKES 
DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA, LORD NELSON, BONNIE 
PRINCE CHARLIE AND ‘OF COURSE, FRANCOIS VILLON” 


HARVE STEIN CREATED THE LOVELY PICTURES FOR 
MISS PROVOST’S STORY. HE ENJOYED DOING THE 
ILLUSTRATIONS, BOTH BECAUSE THE STORY IS LAID 
IN PARIS, A CITY THAT HE KNOWS AND LOVES, AND 
THE CHARACTERS ARE DASHING AND PICTURESQUE. 
“THOSE OF YOU WHO READ “CHESTNUT COURT” A 
FEW YEARS AGO WILL REMEMBER THE FINE DRAW- 
INGS HE MADE FOR THAT STORY OF MODERN PARIS 
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OUR STAR REPORTER 


The best news report of the month about Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month, and the 


writer of it wins the distinction of being the Star Re- 


porter of the month and receives a book as an award. 

To be eligible for the Star Reporter's Box, a story must 
be not more than three hundred words in length or less 
than two hundred. It should tell "American Girl” readers 
the following things: What was the event? When did it 
happen? Who participated? What made it interesting? 
Do not give lists of names except as they are essential. 


AT ABOUT nine o'clock in the morning, February 15, 1930, 
the cheerful notes of a bugle rang through the building of 
Frederick Loeser and Company, one of the large Brooklyn 
stores. Thus began Girl Scout Loeser Day,”’ 


of Troop Fifty-nine, Brooklyn, New York. 


“The department store was cooperating with the Brooklyn 
Girl Scouts in a drive to raise funds. A percentage on all pur- 
chases made on February fifteenth, upon the purchaser's display- 
ing a card, was paid by the store to the Brooklyn Girl Scouts. 
The girls provided their friends with these cards. 


Girl 


“Miss Truman and Miss Nielson, 


“Mrs. Bruce Bromley, our new Girl Scout commissioner, went of 
through the store and was surely pleased with the effect. It was 
an unusual, original way for raising money and the plan ap- 
pealed to everyone. Cards were often seen placed upon counters 
and more than one person said, ‘I want to give the Girl Scouts 


credit!’ 


“When the day was almost over, at five-thirty, again rang the 
clear, cheerful bugle notes thus closing Girl Scout Loeser Day.” 


MOeY, money, money! Isn't it the 

most elusive thing on earth? Some- 
how, its most annoying characteristic is that 
the same person can’t use the same money 
twice. Wouldn't it be nice if we could earn, 
say, a hundred dollars for the troop, then 
use it all year for first one thing and then 
another? But we can’t, so all of you are 
probably avidly looking for new ways to 
bring the pennies and the dollars into the 
troop coffers. 

How about a tureen dinner? Troop Nine 
of Johnson City, Tennessee found that 
project a successful one. One member writes: 

“Troop Nine of Johnson City, Tennessee 
never seemed to have enough money. They 
gave a play, a silver tea, a carnival and 
numerous candy sales, but our most suc- 
cessful enterprise was a tureen dinner. 

“We decided to give the dinner on Sat- 
urday. We invited our mothers and fathers 
and many others interested in our troop. 
Everyone invited was to bring a dish of hot 
food and then pay twenty-five cents for his 
dinner. If they didn’t bring the dish, they 
paid fifty cents for their dinner. 

“Nearly all of our mothers came, and 
many of our fathers. We made a large sum 
for our camping fund besides giving our 
parents a real insight to Girl Scouting.” 

They Gave a Mask Ball 
And it netted sixty dollars! 

Mildred M. Kravanger of Troop One, 
Delafield, Wisconsin tells us about a mask 
ball at which sixty dollars was made. Mil- 
dred addresses her letter to all of you. 
“Dear Girl Scouts: 


I have been reading the various methods 
used by troops to make money for their 
treasury. I note that you would like to hear 


writes Lucy Ucha 


Scout executives, 
placed girls at conspicuous places about the store where people 
would be most likely to question them. Directories of the store 
and a sheet of intelligent answers were distributed to them also. 
At intervals of two hours, posted Girl Scouts were notified 
by bugle calls that they were to be relieved by a new squad. 


from other troops who 
have used other means 
to raise money. 

“Last year our troop 
of sixteen girls gave a 
mask ball for children. 
We rented the hall, 
paid for the dance in- 
spector, bought prizes, 
a ten cent item for each 
child masked or present 
in the hall, hired our 
orchestra and had to 
heat the place. Each 
girl brought one pail of 
coal from home as a 
donation and in this 
manner we had plenty 
fuel. One father 
took care of the fire- 
building as the stoves 
had to be watched all 
day in order to keep 
the hall warm, and 
this saved the expense 
of a janitor. We made 
posters and tickets and 
did everything we could ourselves to save 
expense. It so happened that we had a 
very rough night and this hurt us quite 
a bit. However, we cleared sixty dollars and 
twenty-five cents on the party and felt we 
did quite well. 

“The girls purchased a tent with part of 
this money and in this big tent we held 
open meetings all summer and also slept 
out at times. With the balance, the entire 
troop went to Milwaukee and witnessed the 
rally at the Milwaukee Auditorium.” 


Have You Ever Run a Circus? 
Illinois Girl Scouts made theirs pay 
Troop One of Carlinville, Illinois has 


the best record in our files for the amount 
of money made on a single project. It 





Girl Scouts 


By having parties and plays, 
Girl Scouts add money to their 


was a Girl Scout circus. Katherine 
Burrows has written us the details: 

“On the Friday after Thanksgiving, about 
ninety-five Girl Scouts of Carlinville, Il- 
linois gave an honest-to-goodness circus to 
help earn their way to camp. 

“The great Sorepaw and Fells Circus 
opened its doors to the public in the 
gymnasium of the Carlinville Community 
High School, with ten of the funniest 
side shows ever presented. Our Girl Scout 
Council aided in the presentation of 
these. 

“There were barkers who cried the won- 
ders of their shows, some of which were: 
the human skeleton, the fat lady, a gypsy for- 
tune teller, a palmist, Tom Thumb and his 
bride, and a snake charmer who looked as 
though she had just stepped over from India. 
Her snakes, of course, were not alive. One 
of them, a rattlesnake, had a pink baby’s 
rattle attached to its tail at which the audi- 
ence laughed hilariously. A high diver, the 
fattest girl on earth, the Hawaiian dancers, 
a collection of famous things such as the 
world’s greatest tumblers (two water tum- 
blers), and other comical freaks were 
there. 

‘Now for the big show! The ringmaster 
introduced the jugglers who used a bit of 
gum to balance their objects. The strong 
man lifted a thousand pound weight and 
balanced it on his feet. The bareback rider 
rode ‘carpenter's horses’ around the ring. 
The clowns did foolish stunts to amuse the 
crowd. Trained bears and elephants per- 
formed stunts. 

“Of the four troops participating, three 
had charge of the beginning of the main 
show and the booths where soda-pop, pop- 
corn balls and candy were sold. The other 
troop of older girls, dressed in white 
trousers and shirts, did tumbling stunts and 
built human pyramids with remarkable 
skill. Of course they got great applause. 

“Although it was four degrees below 





OSTEGO, MICHIGAN GIRL SCOUTS EARNED MANY DOLLARS WITH A MOST AMUSING CIRCUS 
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Earn Their Way 


circuses and suppers, bazaars and sales, 
coffers to take care of their troop needs 


zero, the public backed us and we made 
one hundred and one dollars clear profit.” 


A Progressive Travel Party 
Red Wing Girl Scouts gave one 


Girl Scouts of Red Wing, Minnesota 
wanted a troop flag. “So,” writes Margaret 
Falk, “we finally decided to have a pro- 
gressive travel party. Each member of the 
troop played hostess to three friends from 
Red Wing, and one Girl Scout from Hast- 
ings (a neighboring town). As we are the 
Pine Tree Troop, our invitations were writ- 
ten in pine formation. When the guests 
arrived they paid their admission charge, 
and we pinned on them little pine trees 
on which their names were written. The 
hostesses then seated them at their card 
tables, which had been provided with tally 
cards, pads, pencils, a batch of candy, and 
the blocks for the game of travel. Pro- 
gressive travel was then played, which took 
up most of the evening, following which 
they played ‘birds in the tree’, which was 
also in the form of a pine tree. Then re- 
freshments and songs. As in closing a regu- 



















THESE SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., GIRL SCOUTS 
EARNED OVER FIVE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS 
BY MAKING HORE- 
HOUND CANDIES 


AUBURN, NEW YORK 
GIRL SCOUTS PRE- 
SENTED A SHORT 
PAGEANT, “JOAN OF 
ARC,’ WHICH ONE OF 
THEIR GIRLS WROTE 


lar Girl Scout meeting, all girls formed 
an immense circle around the outside of 
all tables and sang their goodnight song 
and taps. Everybody declared it was the 
‘best ever,’ we enjoyed meeting our neigh- 
boring Girl Scouts, and we made enough 
to pay expenses and get a troop flag.” 


Oyster Stews for the Family! 
And how they sold! 


Did you ever think of selling oyster 
stew at a bazaar? Troop One of Imlays- 
town, New Jersey, found it very suc- 
cessful. The troop has only nine mem- 
bers, but a letter from one of them says, 
“The oyster stews netted us quite a 
large sum.” 


Novel Ways to Earn Dues! 
Here are some used in Montana 


Girl Scouts of the Willow Creek Troop 
in Butte, Montana offer you some good 
hints on how to earn individual dollars if 
your funds run short just at the time you 
must pay your dues or buy this or that 
little thing for the troop activities. Some of 
these girls walk four and six miles to troop 
meeting, so you can see what Girl Scout- 
ing means out in the “big open spaces of 
Montana.” Their captain wrote us about it. 
She says “The girls have quite a variety 
of ways. One earned her dollar by weed- 
ing the garden, another who owned a 
sheep had it sheared; one sold chickens, 
and another took the place of a hired girl, 
cooking and keeping house while her 
mother was ill.” 


Cookies Instead of Bricks! 
They built a Michigan lod ge 


And now let's give a word to the good 
old cookie sales. They always seem to be 








MISS JOSEPHINE SCHAIN HAS BECOME THE 
NEW NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF THE GIRL SCOUTS 


popular, not only with the Girl Scouts, but 
with the entire community in which they 
are held. Everybody seems willing to co- 
operate either by buying, selling or making 
cookies. 

Betty Bailey of Troop Sixty-eight, De- 
troit, Michigan sent us a very interesting 
letter about their cookie sale. Here it is: 

“Totem Lodge, the seven thousand, two 
hundred dollar recreation hall at Camp 
Innisfree, was entirely built of cookies. 
Three thousand, five hundred Detroit Girl 
Scouts worked for three years so that the 
required sum might be raised. My troop 
was just one of the many taking part in the 
plan. 

“Our Headquarters sent us out pledge 
slips on the first of April. These we took 
about to our friends asking them to sign 
up for many dozens of cookies. We gave 
all of our slips to our captain and she 
arranged with Headquarters to have our 
orders delivered at one of the fifty stations 
scattered over the city. On the appointed 
day our leader re- 
turned our slips to 
us and we went to 
our Own station, 
which was our cap- 
tain’s house, for our 
boxes and delivered 
our wares. 

“After we deliv- 
ered our cookies, 
we gave our money 
to our captain, and 
when it was all 
in, she took it to 
Headquarters. Our 
troop sold six hun- 
dred and sixty doz- 
ens this year and 
we were glad it was 
high because our 
camp has no money 
except what we girls 
earn. And our new 
lodge is so lovely. 

(Continued on 

page 43) 
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THe What-I-Wish-in-My-Magazine Con- 

‘test is over for another year, and the 
office of THE AMERICAN GiRL has been very 
busy going through the ballots and letters 
to find out just what you want in your 
magazine. Many excellent suggestions came 
in for articles and stories, and we hope. to 
carry out some of them during 1931. It 
is a great help to have our readers tell us 
frankly—as the hundreds of contest en- 
trants did—what they like about the maga- 
zine and what they would like changed. 
Of course, there were differences of opinion 
—there always are, as you can tell by read- 
ing the Well, of All Things! page. Some 
girls like poetry, and some don't. Some 
want more articles on how to do things 
and others want more stories and no articles 
at all. But out of the great sheaf of letters 
and ballots we have gained valuable knowl- 
edge of our readers’ tastes that will help 
tremendously in planning the magazine in 
the coming year. 

And now for the winners! Professor 
Walter B. Pitkin of Columbia University 
has awarded Virginia Hazelett of 109 
Junior Troop, Lakewood, Ohio, the first 
prize of a Junior Literary Guild subscrip- 
tion for her letter. The second prize, a 
wicker chair, goes to Mildred Padway, 
Troop Fifty-seven, Madison, Wisconsin, 
and the third, a reading lamp, to Evelyn 
Sayer of Meriden, Connecticut. Professor 
Pitkin writes: 

“While many of the letters of the readers 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL submitted for this 
year’s contest show an intelligent grasp of 
the significance of their magazine, I have 
selected the letter of Virginia Hazelett as 
the best. Miss Hazelett has made an in- 
telligent and thorough survey of both the 
interests of the readers of THE AMERICAN 
Girt and the problems of planning its con- 
tents accordingly. She makes definite, de- 
tailed, and worthwhile suggestions which 
show a real understanding of the purposes 
of the magazine. 

“Mildred Padway’s letter is my second 
choice. While not so detailed as Miss 
Hazelett, Miss Padway states her plan 
with great clarity, and offers original and 
useful comments, valuable for their timeli- 
ness and because they are concrete enough 
to be included in an editorial program. 

Finally, I have selected the letter of 
Evelyn Sayer as my third choice. Miss Sayer 
has based her plan on the interest of the 
readers of THE AMERICAN GIRL as shown 
in Well, of All Things !, analyzing the pub- 
lished letters from other girls, classifying 
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Don’t have any regrets! 


THE AMERICAN GIRL 


them, and evolving her plan on 
the basis of very careful study. 

“While all of the letters reveal 
a keen and intelligent interest in 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, these 
three seem to me to show the 
clearest grasp of the editorial 
problems and plans of the maga- 
zine.” 

Honorable mention is awarded 
to Helen Marie Beverina, Troop 
Two, Quincy, Massachusetts; Sarah Bel- 
lamy Hall, Lone Girl Scout, Scotland Neck, 
North Carolina; Dorothy J. Mills, Troop 
One, Rensselaer, Indiana; Jane Angela D. 
Stevens, Troop Eight, Narberth, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Ruth Stevenson, Streator, Illinois. 
These contestants will receive silver pencils. 


Virginia Hazelett’s letter follows: 


What I should have in "The American 
Girl” if I were planning it for 1931 


Since THE AMERICAN GIRL is a magazine 
for the girls of America who are form- 
ing their ideals of life, I believe that it 
should contain material which will par- 
tially help in this. Among the interests 
which would be beneficial are the fol- 
lowing: sewing, cooking, gardening, nature, 
exercising, handicrafts, woodcraft, fine arts, 
famous girls, swimming, other sports, 
dancing. 

My chief complaint is that there are not 
enough articles on nature. I think that the 
ordinary girl must have a certain amount 
of the knowledge of the out-of-doors to 
be thoroughly educated. Also, I would 
like to have more articles on fine arts, 
drawing, painting, modeling, singing, po- 
etry, etc. 

I believe that articles on famous girls of 
their own ages would inspire the readers. 

I think that an article on woodcraft 
should include fire-building, overnight shel- 
ters, and edible wild food. 

So many girls like stories that I think 
three issues should be more than partially 
devoted to them and the number of articles 
would be lessened. I have made here a list 
of months and their types of issues: April 
would be the “garden issue’ because it is 
the month to plant so many flowers; May, 
the “spring nature’ issue because the na- 
ture of spring is best studied during that 
month; October, the “fall nature’ 
issue; July, the “camp” issue be- 
cause it is the popular camp month. 

January could be devoted to fine 
arts; February to stories; March to 
international material; June to sto- 
ries; August to home economics; 
September to birds; November to 
stories; December to handicraft. 
Also, I believe there is neither enough 
poetry nor music in the present issues. 


(Note: Here follows a detailed list of 
what Virginia Hazelett believes should be 
the contents of every issue in 1931. We are 








Keep getting “The American Girl’— 


JANUARY, 1931 


The 1930 Winners 
Our What-I-Wish-zn- 


sorry that we have not room to print it or 
the suggestions for cover subjects that she 
includes in her letter.) 


In every issue I would have The Be- 
holder, party page, Winifred Moses’ arti- 
cle, Well, of All Things!, Hazel Rawson 
Cades’ article, Girl Scout news and pic- 
tures, book page, Along the Editor's Trail, 
joke page, Scatter, stamp page and Puzzle 
Pack. The ordinary pages will be in every 
issue, and sports, Mary Ellen, and “I Am 
a Girl Who—” will be featured frequently 
in the magazine. 

I believe that the magazine does not 
use enough design in_ illustrating its 
stories. 

I adore Edward Poucher’s covers. 


Here is Mildred Padway’s letter which 
won second prize in our “What-I-Wish- 
in-My-Magazine Contest: 


What I should have in "The American 
Girl” if I were planning it for 1931 


If I were planning THE AMERICAN 
Girt for 1931, I would first decide 
which of the old features I would retain. 
Along the Editor's Trail, Well, of All 
Things! and "i Am a Girl Who—’ Vd 
mark down first of all. Approximately 
twenty pages of fiction or even a few 
pages less for exceptional occasions is a 
good plan. I believe the poetry page 
should either be extended to two pages, or 
more poems should be printed on the 
single page. 

I think that AMERICAN GIRL readers 
should have more of the “good” type of 
poetry, that is, by old and established poets, 
since I know that many girls have no oppor- 
tunity to read collections of works. The 
magazine would make it easy for us to 
become familiar with things we are ex- 
pected to know. 

I would keep the same group of authors, 
for I don’t think other authors could be 
found with a better understanding of the 
young girl's ideals and ambitions and in- 
terests. One innovation I would make ‘is 
this: I would have in every third or fourth 
issue a story with aviation as its theme. 
Aviation has become so important in our 
lives that a story now and then would 
arouse interest in the possibilities in 
aviation for the ambitious _ girl. 

The first thing I would do with 
hobbies would be to lump them all 
together with an editor to direct the 
work. Every month I would print a 
long article on a different hobby. If 
there is any room left, I would print 
a short note about something new that 
has been discovered about another 
hobby. I think, though, that more than one 
long article could be published about some 
hobbies. The stamp column has outlasted 
its usefulness. The column did not con- 
tain very startling information about new 
stamps, since most collectors knew the new 
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Are 


issues before the magazine came. Hobbies 
which could be featured are: autograph col- 
lecting, modeling, sewing, making modern 
furniture, dramatics, collecting of natural 
phenomena, painting, and almost any other 
hobby that has a large number of followers. 
For the article on dramatics I would get 
someone like Eva Le Gallienne to explain 
Little Theater production and perhaps Tony 
Sarg to give us an idea of guignols. A play 
contest for the readers would be very en- 
tertaining. 

In the sport department I would keep 
the same writers and get new ones. For 
1931 I would write golf articles and sailing 
articles and riding articles, but with this 
difference: instead of repeating the funda- 
mentals of each sport, I would print an 
article about golf jargon and explain how 
and when it is used. And apply the same 
idea to other sports that are described. 

I think one of the nicest things about 
THE AMERICAN GIRL is the number 
of contests it runs. But I think we 
could have more. During the summer 
we could have a contest for the most 
original and the most practical stunts 
for camp. In the hobby department 
ideas of the girls could be awarded 
publication. In the athletics section we 
could print the best ideas for new games. 

I almost forgot, but I'd like to read 
stories of breath-taking adventure in this 
country and in other countries, at this time 
and in former times, about giris and boys 
who are equal to our imaginations. 


Now 
which 


we come to Evelyn Sayer's letter 
won third place in the contest. 


What I should have in “The American 
Girl” if I were planning it for 1931 


Stories. I mention them first because they 
form the heart of the magazine. Of course, 
there are hundreds of kinds of stories and 
it would be impossible to have all kinds. 
However, after reading Well, of All 
Things! for the past year, it seems to me 
that the following are the types of stories 
that girls like most: mystery, boarding 
school, animal, which could include west- 

"Il Am a Girl Who—” and Jo Ann. 
I would suggest having all these kinds 
scattered throughout the year. 

Hazel Rawson Cades’ articles each month 
are very helpful and interesting, and as 
the girls seem to enjoy them, I would sug- 
gest leaving them in. 

The forces seem to be about evenly di- 
vided in regard to Winifred Moses, so I 
would suggest the following plan: Have 
a department called “The Home Maker.”’ 
In this department have Winifred Moses 
every other month during the year, and 
the months that she isn’t in have a sewing 
department. Of course, every girl likes 
heavy silks and woolens in winter, but in 
summer every girl likes simple dainty 
prints, dimities and other summery mate- 
rials that can be easily laundered and 
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always look so fresh and cool. 
Also, in all seasons of the year 
girls like dainty underwear that 
they can make themselves, loung- 
ing and sleeping pajamas, nighties 
and even simple bathrobes. If 
someone could give instructions 
on how to make things like those 
every month, I'm sure the girls 
would enjoy it. That would make 
six of Winifred Moses’ articles 
a year and six of those by Miss Curtis, only, 
of course, they would be scattered through- 
out the year. 

think the people who want poetry far 
outnumber those who do not, so I think 
we should have even more than we do. 

The merit badge pages should be con- 
tinued, I think, because they are very help- 
ful to Girl Scouts who are working for 
badges and they are also very interesting 
to non-Girl Scouts who want to learn how 

to do and make interesting things. 

There are a few things this maga- 
zine could never do without. They are 

Along the Editor's Trail, Well, of 

All Things!, the jokes, the cover de- 

signs and the illustrations. I think 

everyone likes Edward Poucher’s 

covers best. 
During the winter I would dispense with 
the pictures in the center and give the 
space to articles on winter sports. During 
the summer they are interesting because 
they tell about camp and everyone is in- 
terested in that. 

Question fifteen in the ballot asks that 
if THE AMERICAN GirL had three more 
pages, what would you suggest doing with 
them. 

I would suggest two new departments. 
First, a vocation department where girls 
who are interested in becoming dancers, 
lawyers, aviators, musicians and those who 
are interested in dramatics may ask ques- 
tions regarding these vocations and have 
them answered by people who know ‘‘what's 
what.” 

The second department I would have 
would be hobbies. There is only one now 
about stamps, and everyone isn't interested 
in that for a hobby. I would suggest, how- 
ever, leaving it in for two reasons: It 
doesn’t take much room, and there are 
more people interested in stamps as a hobby 
than in any other one thing. I think, 
though, that girls who are interested in 
carpentry, woodwork and other hobbies 
should have helpful advice given to them. 

I think I have taken care of everything 
but summer sports. I think that, during the 
three summer months the hobby depart- 
ment should graciously step aside to make 
room for summer sports. 


. 6 ote’ S-s* 


I wish we had room to quote more of 
the helpful letters that came to us. Nearly 
every girl gave us some individual sugges- 
tions that were very helpful, even when 
her letter as a whole wasn’t quite up to 
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the standard Professor Pitkin set for the 
winners. 

For instance, one of the girls said in her 
letter: 

“I would make the short stories more 
exciting. The characters would be girls who 
do things, perhaps not very well, but with 
lots of action. The type like Cook in Holly- 
wood is generally enjoyed. Made-to-order 
stories would fill one month, April. Articles 
would be made to order for that edition, 
too. Four animal stories a year would not 
be too many, for they are very interesting. 
Historic stories would appear several times, 
that no one be neglected. Another story or 
two about girl aviators would please 
AMERICAN GIRL readers, I am sure.” 

An English girl says she would have 
“articles dealing with the lives of great 
people, not only those great in our Girl 
Scouting world, but heroes and heroines of 
everyday life. The book review page in its 
present form I would certainly continue. 
It gives just what you want to know in a 
way that makes you want to read the whole 
book. In addition I would like some sea 
stories and articles on rowing, sailing and 
seamanship generally. Also now and again 
a page of songs and shanties suitable for 
camps, hikes and club meetings.” 

We had dozens of pleas for a more fre- 
quent appearance of Mary Ellen in ber 
struggles with sports. I'll tell you a secret 
about Mary Ellen, she’s taken up ping 
pong! Gurney Williams will tell you all 
about it very soon. 

The Jo Ann stories and the Scatter stories 
seem to be very popular—and so do mys- 
teries. One girl writes: 

“According to my ideas the stories are all 
that anyone could wish for. I enjoy the 
Jo Ann stories so much that I think there 
ought to be more of them. I'm sure nearly 
every girl enjoys them as much as I do. I 
would do the same with the Scatter stories. 

think Kidnaped and Man o’' War were 
grand. I like mystery stories very much. I 
would have more of these. I would com- 
bine some of them with historical stories. 
I would put more mystery and excitement 
in these stories than history and explanation. 
I also like stories such as When Winter 
Comes. I think that story was beautiful. It 
showed courage, bravery and_ kindness.” 

During the year you will have further 
opportunity to tell us just what you do and 
don’t want in your magazine. Remember 
that the Well, Of All Things! page is 
always open to you and we are delighted 
to have your comments. 


Renew your subscription and start the new serial in February 








Jo Ann 


(Continued from page 16) 
so he was not too much surprised by it. 

“I wouldn't say that any boy could coast 
better than you can, Jo Ann,” he said. 
“You're a dandy at it; you're a dandy at 
"most anything you try. Of course, I've got 
to beat you if I can.” 

“Well, I should think so!” exclaimed Jo 
Ann. “I wouldn’t race with anybody who 
didn’t try to win. I like people who try to 
win. I'll say that for you, Tommy—you 
always try to win.” , 

“Yes, and so do you,” Tommy said, and 
his tone was almost one of admiration. 
“Nobody'd ever say you haven't got pep.” 

“Look at them,” Ted said to Wicky. 
“They'll be holding hands the next thing 
you know.” 

They had reached the top of the hill now. 
Not many coasters had reached the park. 

“Do you want Jo Ann and me to go 
first?” Tommy asked Ted and Wicky. 
“We're going to race.” 

“You go first then,” Ted said, and he 
stepped back to one side with Wicky. 

“How do you want to race?” Tommy 
asked Jo Ann. “Do you want a running 
start or a start from the line?” 

“Well, of course, if you want to coast 
sitting, like the little girls, I'm willing, 
Tommy,” Jo Ann said teasingly. 

“That's one on me!” Tommy laughed. 
“Running start, then. Ted, you give us the 
‘Go!’, will you?” 

Ted handed his sled rope to Wicky to 
hold. Jo Ann and Tommy picked up their 
sleds. Both knew the best method of getting 
a good running start, grasping the steering 
bar of the sled at its exact middle, in front, 
with the left hand, and the rear of the 
seat with the right hand. 

“T'll say ‘One-two-ready-go!”’ Ted said, 
giving the starter’s instructions. “When | 
say ‘Go!’ you can start. You can run as 
far as you want to. Oh, wait a minute!” 

“What's the matter?” asked Jo Ann. 

“I want somebody to be down there 
at the finish line. You slide down there, 
Wicky, and see the finish. We've got to have 
this right. This is going to be a hot race.” 

“Where shall I be, Ted?” Wicky asked. 

“I'll tell you,” Ted said. “This is a fast 
track. Tommy and Jo Ann will go like sixty 
with running starts. You sit on your sled 
and I'll give you a push and, wherever you 
stop, take fifty steps farther—and that will 
be the line. Whoever crosses the line 
first wins. That all right, Jo Ann?” 

“It suits me if it suits Tommy,” Jo Ann 
said still very amiable about everything. 


What Price Money 


(Continued from page 17) 
money. Later on, of course, when you start 
earning your own, you will have the benefit 
of your experience to help you. 

Knowing, then, that money does not 
come easily to most of us, you can realize 
more clearly why intelligent and well- 
balanced people think carefully about get- 
ting their money's worth—having, in other 
words, ‘value received.” 

This year you will have a good oppor- 
tunity, with your mother's help, to learn 
to select your wardrobe with the idea of 
getting full value for the money you spend. 
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and the Good Resolution 


“It’s all right with me if it is all right 
with Jo Ann,” Tommy said, showing how 
completely the era of friendliness was estab- 
lished, and Ted sent Wicky speeding down 
the hill, crying “Clear! Clear!” as she 
went. Her sled went far out onto the ice 
of the lake, and they saw her get off the 
sled and walk a short distance and wave 
her hand. 

“Get set!’ Ted ordered. “One! Two! 
Ready! GO!” 

Side by side, equal in speed, Tommy and 
Jo Ann rushed at the edge of the hill, and 
their sleds whanged on the hard surface of 
the slide simultaneously. 

“Clear! Clear! Clear!” Tommy shouted 
his caution to warn any litile kids who 
might get on the track, and Jo Ann’s 
higher voice sounded a long and resonant 
“Cle-e-e-e-ar!"” Both coasters lay low on 
their sleds, only their heads raised that they 
might see. Faster and faster the sleds flew; 
Ted could not see that either was an inch 
ahead of the other, and nose to nose they 
shot from the snow track onto the ice of 
the lake. And then, although even Wicky 
could not yet see it, Jo Ann crept inch by 
inch ahead of Tommy. Inch by inch until 
Jo Ann was a full sled-length ahead as the 
two Sleds crossed the finish line. Jo Ann had 
finished first! 

She wanted to jump up and down 
and shout her triumph and crow over 
Tommy Bassick, but she remembered the 
resolution she had so recently made. Wicky 
was hurrying toward them, careful not to 
slip on the glassy ice, and as she reached 
them Ted Spence came coasting down. He 
scrambled off his sled and hurried to where 
Tommy and Jo Ann were now getting off 
their sleds. 

“Well, I guess that proves it,” Tommy 
said. “My sled is the fastest sled.” 

Jo Ann whirled and stared at him. 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. “I 
was a whole sled-length ahead of you. I 
was three feet ahead—more than three feet.’’ 





Prices are generally lower than they have 
been for some years. Compare them at the 
various stores in your city. You will prob- 
ably discover that by careful shopping you 
can have just as pretty clothes as ever for 
less money than you usually spend. 

One of the best ways to find out whether 
you are getting as much as you should from 
the money you spend is to keep an accurate 
account. Put a small notebook in your 
pocketbook, and make a note at the time of 
what you buy and how much you spend. 
Then keep a larger account book at home 
in which you write down, under separate 


“That's what I said, wasn't it?” Tommy 


grinned. “Of course, you were first. On my’ 


sled.” 

Jo Ann looked down at the sled, puzzled. 
She saw the white rope with the blue thread 
woven into it, but suddenly she turned the 
sled over. It was not her sled. On the under- 
side was written “Tommy from Father, 
Merry Christmas.”” It was Tommy’s sled. 

“We changed the rope,” Ted said. “We 
saw your sled in your garage and we 
switched ropes. I bet him—” 

Jo Ann’s breath was coming fast. They 
saw the battle look in her eyes. 

“No—wait! Jo Ann!” Ted said. “I bet 
him you could beat him and he said maybe 
you could—he said you had the best sled. 
So I bet him you could beat him no matter 
what sled you had. So we changed the 
ropes—” 

But Jo Ann was not hearing Teddy. She 
was hearing nothing but what Tommy had 
said—-""My sled is the fastest sled.’ She was 
thinking nothing but that Tommy had played 
a trick on her. She was holding the sled rope 
and, suddenly, she sent the sled skittering 
across the ice. 

“You mean thing!” she cried, breathing 
hard as she glared at Tommy. “You think 
that’s smart. That's’ the kind of smarty you 
are! But it’s cheating—you can’t play fair— 
you can’t even win when you cheat!” 

“I don’t cheat! I didn’t cheat!” Tommy 
sputtered. “It was a bet. It was a bet with 
Ted. You needn't be so smart, either; if I 
had my own sled I could beat you. Take 
your old sled!” 

He swung the sled toward her by the 
rope and it was unfortunate that the sled 
struck Wicky’s feet. She swayed and grasped 
at the air and screamed and went down, and 
that was too much for Jo Ann. She reached 
for Tommy and clutched his shoulder. Her 
hand grasped his sweater there and his feet 
went from under him. The sweater stretched 
and Jo Ann swung her arm and let go and 
Tommy went skittering over the ice as the 
sled had gone, sliding on his back, unable 
to stop himself. 

“Aw, say!” Ted Spence exclaimed, “is 
that the way to treat a fellow?” and then he 
ducked, for he thought Jo Ann was going 
to attend to him next, but she dropped on 
her knees beside Wicky. Wicky was sitting 
flat on the ice rubbing the back of her head. 

“Wicky!” Jo Ann cried. “Wicky, is any- 
thing broken?” 

“No, I guess not,’ Wicky said, but she 
was wrong. Two perfectly good New Year's 
resolutions had been broken all to pieces. 
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headings, the total amounts spent each day 
for carfare, amusements, books or maga- 
zines, hosiery, underwear, and so on. You'll 
be astonished to see what your account 
book shows. 

Of course, it is easier to estimate your 
expenses and to budget them if you have an 
allowance, including one for your clothes. 
Perhaps if you talk it over with your 
mother, she will be willing to help you to 
work out a monthly allowance to cover all 
of your personal expenses. Then by keeping 
an itemized account, you will probably dis- 
cover many ways whereby you can spend 


A new boarding school mystery serial begins in February— 
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less money on some things to use it more 
wisely on other more important things. 

Here is a budget which shows how a 
senior high school girl divided her expenses 
for the year. She spent for each of the 
items listed below the percentages of her 
allowance indicated opposite: 








What She Per Cent of Allow- 
Bought ance Spent 
OTE ree fae 
RIUIORE oo scisciscsnsscccnsseue 13 
ON ee en .04 
Shoes ll 
Hats .08 
Gloves 03 
Fall coat (sale) .............. 10 
Oe EE ee 01 
Toilet articles .... ........... #2 
Amusements ..............2. sees .07 
Miscellaneous . 04 
NII sei eseccctcieicaseretesomissasen 12 


Of course, your own expenses might dif- 
fer somewhat from this account. But if you 
spend your allowance in somewhat the 
same way as did this girl, you will not only 
learn to spend more intelligently, but you 
will, too, be able to start a savings account. 

After you have kept your account for a 
month, see how it varies from the amounts 
you had planned to spend for the various 
items. And see whether you have received 
your money’s worth! You'll probably find 
what I did when I kept my first account. 
I'd spent enough in one single month on 
movies and ice cream and candy to buy a 
pair of shoes! Not, of course, that I 
would suggest giving up movies or ice 
cream sodas entirely. But I do think many 
of them could be eliminated without dire 
injury to our dispositions, not to say our 
digestions and complexions! 

People with a sane point of view about 
money are never snobs, whether they have 
much or little of it. Of course, it’s altogether 
pleasant to have so much money that you 
can spend it freely on the things you need 
and want. But the person who is snobbish, 
because he has more money than the next 
fellow, admits, whether he realizes it or not, 
either that he is not used to having it or 
that he overemphasizes its importance in his 
general scheme of living. 

Now what about borrowing and lending? 
As a general rule, the good old adage of 
“Never a borrower nor a lender be” is pretty 
sound. There is a reason for its wisdom. 
Most of us do not like to be under obliga- 
tions to other people. For that makes us 
far less independent and free, and, on the 
whole, less contented. Here, however, every- 
one must use his own good judgment. 
Sometimes it's necessary and entirely justi- 
fied both to borrow and to lend. But on 
the whole it’s safer and wiser to manage 
with only your own money. People do forget 
their obligations, whether they mean to or 
not. Indeed, you may even some day forget 
your own—and that’s likely to be embar- 
rassing, to say the least. Here again, the 
whole question of values comes in, and you 
must decide for yourself whether the cir- 
cumstances justify borrowing and loans. 

Well-balanced people, then, think of 
money as just a very necessary and con- 
venient incident in daily affairs. They neither 
overvalue it nor underestimate its impor- 
tance. They save it and spend it intelligently. 
And they try to get full value from the 
dollars they use. 
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“SHALL [ tell you why, Anne?” asked 
Peggy. 

“T know—all too well,” I said. “‘Last 
year I was the prettiest girl in Central 
High School. This year, Mary is. Peggy, 
what is the matter with me?” 

“Your eyes, for instance,” said Peggy. 

“T still have the customary number.” 

“But not the customary sparkle. And 
how about your skin and hair? And 
where’s your old pep? And your good 
nature? And si 

“Oh, please, please,” I begged. “I 
know everything’s wrong. But how did 
I get that way? And how can I get my 
looks back? How do you manage to keep 
yourself looking your best all the time?” 

“No girl need lose her looks if she 
takes care of herself, Anne. You’ve been 
so terribly careless. You ought to grade 
yourself on my beauty questionnaire 
first. Then you’ll know just where you 
stand.” 

“What good will it do to know that 
I’m a physical wreck and a social loss?” 

“As soon as you know that, you start 
right in to take care of yourself and get 
your looks back, silly. After all, good 
looks are only good health. And good 
health means following the simple rules 
in my very special book of health and 
beauty. Plenty of exercise in the open; 
sufficient sleep and rest; proper foods— 
and no caffein-containing beverages. 
Instead, substitute a delightful drink 
that I call my health-and-beauty drink.” 

“What in the world is that? I certainly 
need it.” 

“It’s Postum-made-with-hot-milk. It’s 
perfectly delicious, and it’s the real 
beauty way to get all the nourishing 
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“Peggy, on 


ye! : New Year’ S Eve 


[ll be ALL 


ALONE!’ 
I sobbed 


milk we need and still have a steaming 
hot drink on cold days.” 

“Peggy, I’m all excited about this! I 
want to start on your good looks schedule 
right away. I’ll get Postum on my way 
home to-night, and I'll give myself the 
beauty examination and follow the rules 
in your booklet if you’ll lend it tome... 
Then perhaps next year John Barr will 
ask me to the New Year’s dance.” 

“Next year? If John doesn’t begin to 
rush you a month from now I’ll eat my 
new green hat.” 

Peggy still has her hat—and I am the 
happiest girl in the world. 


For You! 
FREE! 








The Health-and-Beauty Trio 


SendTO-DAY for the beauty questionnaire, beauty 
booklet and full week’s supply of Instant Postum 
—the delicious beverage that Peggy called her 
health-and-beauty drink. Give yourself a beauty 
examination—follow the simple rules in the book- 
let—treat yourself to the rich flavor and steaming 
delight of Postum-made-with-hot-milk—and watch 
your beauty average go up week by week. Made of 
whole wheat and bran, Postum adds its own 
wholesomeness to the rich nourishment of milk. 

This complete beauty trio—FREE! Clip the 
coupon now, and begin at once to make your mir- 
ror your most flattering friend. © 1931, c. F, corp. 


MAIL THE 


COUPON NOW! 


Generat F oops, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Please send me, without cost or obligation, the 
beauty questionnaire, health-and-beauty book- 
let, and a week’s supply of Instant Postum. 


Name 








Postum is a product of General Foods Cor- 
poration. Your grocer sells it in two forms. 
Instant Postum, made instantly in the cup 
by adding hot milk or boiling water, is one 
of the easiest drinks inthe world to prepare. 
Postum Cereal is prepared by boiling, and 
is also easy to make. 


Street__— = 





City State 
Fill in completely—print name and address. 








If you live in Canada, address General Foods, 
Ltd., Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario 





Lecveceserceses: 














Read the first exciting instalment next month! 
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The Voice in the Dark 


(Continued from page 19) 
darkness. An occasional glimpse of moon- 
light through a break in the jungle growth 
was their only solace. 

Suddenly Jean jerked at her brother's 
hand, stumbled to her knees, tried to 
struggle to her feet and finished by sitting 
ignominiously on the ground. “Oh, my 
ankle!” she moaned. “I've turned it. It hurts 
horribly. I’ve just got to sit here a minute. 
I knew I'd do something like that with 
these high-heeled pumps!’’ She sat holding 
her foot in both hands and rocking back 
and forth, groaning softly. 

Dave was sympathetic but very impatient 
to be on the move as soon as possible. 
“Take it easy, old girl, but get up as soon 
as you can. That black rascal is clean out 
of sight and hearing now, but fortunately 
what we can see of the trail’s pretty plain.” 

They spent several moments in the weird 
silence and darkness that wrapped them like 
a thick, velvet robe. Each strained his 
hearing to detect any sound of their guide, 
but there was none. Once Dave halloed 
tentatively, but his call evoked no response. 
“Gosh, but it’s lonely and wild here!” he 
thought to himself. But his sister was too 
absorbed in nursing her injured ankle to 
think even of that. Presently she struggled 
to her feet. 

“I think I can go on now. Don’t hurry 
too fast!’ she muttered, and stumbled along, 
limping bravely after him. They had not 
progressed a hundred yards when he 
stopped short with a low whistle. 

“Here’s a nice piece of work!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘The trail seems to divide three 
ways—and I'm darned if I know which one 
that girl took!” A faint filtering of moon- 
light through the tangled jungle-growth 
verified his statement. No trace of the 
Haitian girl appeared, to show which 

way she had gone. By this time, Jean 

was sobbing softly with anxiety and 
pain and terror, and she was able 

to offer no suggestion about what 

to do in their predicament. 

&.\ And their chances of catching 

q up with their guide were 

» growing less every instant. 
“We'll try the middle 
one,” Dave decided. 

“And if that doesn’t 
seem to pan out, 
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we'll come back and try another.’’ And they 
plunged along down the central trail. 
“Wish I'd had sense enough to make that 
Haitian girl stick around nearer!” he 
thought angrily, but aloud he only said to 
his lagging, stumbling sister, “Cheer up, 
old top! We're getting further down every 
minute.” 

Presently it became evident to Dave that 
they must be on the wrong trail and getting 
nowhere. The faint path they were on 
turned off at a right angle and appeared to 
wander away and fade into nothingness. 

“We've got to go back a bit and take 
that right hand trail,” he told his sister 
as gently as he could. She made no reply, 
for she was far past doing anything but 
struggle on in silence, and turned to trudge 
after him up the steep trail. On and on and 
on. Through black stretches where they 
almost had to feel their way, with creeping 
tropic vines and growths entangling their 
feet, out into bright patches of moonlight 
for a moment or two, back into semi- 
darkness again. Sinister rustlings and _in- 
describable small sounds came from the 
undergrowth all around them, of which 
Jean especially dared not think, lest it all 
drive her mad. Her very brain was numb 
now under the pressure of a thousand name- 
less terrors. Then, once again Dave stopped 
short. This time his voice was grim. 

“We've made a wrong turning somewhere. 
Must have been some path leading into the 
one we took coming down, that I didn’t 
see. Now don’t get panicky, but I think 
we'd better cut out this wandering around. 
It seems only to be leading us farther and 
farther away. We're just plain lost, old 
thing! Only remember what Dad said before 
he left—that if we got lost it wouldn't 
be dangerous, only rather uncomfortable. I 
can’t think why that crazy girl didn’t come 
back and hunt us up, when she found we 
weren't following closely.” 

“Well, I can!” cried his sister heatedly. 
“It’s all a part of the same thing. That old 
Liane woman tried to put a spell on us, 
and to make sure it worked, she had that 
girl lure us away and deliberately lose us 
in this horrible place. Perhaps Dad was 
lured away, too, by some fake call. How 
do you know there was any injured child?” 

“Oh, piffle!’” cried the exasperated Dave. 
“I wish you'd never read up all this voodoo 
stuff. These people are as harmless and 
friendly as can be. Dad told me so. It’s 
only among themselves that they have feuds 
and unpleasantness sometimes. The only 
thing that worries me is whether Dad could 
have had some accident or other, and they 
were really trying to get us down to him. 

‘Now I have a scheme. I can see through 
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February brings party plans for all the year!— 


the trees over there a big open space pretty 
well lit by moonlight. I propose that we 
get through to that, find a place to sit 
down, and stay there ull someone comes 
and hunts us up. I'm certain they will 
eventually. And every so often, I'll call and 
shout as loud as I can, to give them some 
idea where we are. That appeal to you?” 

Jean nodded miserably and turned to fol- 
low him into this new venture. Her ankle 
was paining violently and beginning to 
swell, but she trudged on. Scrambling 
and clambering through the intervening 
growths and trees, they emerged at last 
into a large cleared space, and Dave uttered 
a low whistle of utmost astonishment. 

“Great jumping Jupiter, Jean! Will you 
look at that?” Jean looked and emerged 
from her suffering apathy for a moment. 
There was little or only low vegetation in 
the enormous clearing, but a great double 
aisle of stately trees, forming a driveway, 
led up to the foundation ruins of what once 
must have been an imposing building. 

“I know!” cried Jean, forgetting her 
troubles under this new stimulus. “It must 
be one of those old French coffee planta- 
tions, gone to ruin. I read about them in 
that book. It said you sometimes found 
traces of them far up on the mountains and 
in the middle of the wilds. You remember, 
when the slaves rose up and drove the 
French planters off or killed them all and 
made themselves free. Say! This certainly 
must have been a wonderful estate!” 

They stood in absorbed wonder—their 
troubles temporarily forgotten, till Jean re- 
marked, “Can't we sit down on some of 
those stones over there? I'm nearly dead.” 

“Poor kid!" exclaimed her brother. ‘Of 
course we'll sit down, and you can rest and 
even take a nap. I'll call for help every 
once in a while.” 

“What time is it?” she asked. “Half- 
past ten,” he answered, squinting at his 
wristwatch. There was no longer any sound 
of drum or dirge-like singing. All was as 
silent as death about them. Jean shivered 
and drew closer, and napped on his shoulder. 

She awakened some three-quarters of an 
hour later from a sleep of sheer exhaustion, 
by Dave's halloing and shouting. To her 
querulous demand to know what was the 
matter, he stopped long enough to answer: 

“There’s someone coming! They're hunt- 
ing for us, I think. Thought I heard a faint 
reply. They're nearer now! Hot diggety!" 

At some uncalculated period of time 
later, the searching party emerged from the 
cactus and mangrove and other vine-draped 
growths that surrounded this strange en- 
closure. And the two forlorn young crea- 
tures huddled together on a pile of broken 
marble in the moonlight beheld, to their 
unbounded astonishment, their own father 
leading the quest. He was active and un- 
scathed and evidently in the pink of health. 
More than that, he seemed rather less con- 
cerned with their dangerous escapade than 
with the amazing spectacle of the ruined 
old French plantation of long ago, with its 
magnificent avenue of chestnut trees. 

“Marvelous! Marvelous!” he kept ex- 
claiming, rubbing his hands and wandering 
about, poking and peering into the ruins. 
“However did you manage to stumble onto 
it? I've been trying to find this place for 
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a year or more. Saw it when I first came 
to Haiti, in an airplane trip over this te- 
gion, but have never been able to locate it.” 

“Oh, we stumbled on it right enough!” 
laughed Jean, holding out her swollen foot 
as evidence and hanging onto her father's 
arm. She was almost light-headed with relief 
and joy. But what happened to jou? We 
heard you were ill.” 

“Rubbish!” he cried, stooping down to 
examine her ankle. “There's been some 
ridiculous mix-up! But, see here, young 
lady, this ankle is in a bad way. I brought 
a blanket along for some such emergency, 
and we'll get two of these husky fellows 
to carry you back to the Rest House.” He 
pointed to the crowd of gaping peasants 
who were standing about with lighted 
torches. He issued some staccato orders to 
them in French, and Jean soon found her- 
self swung hammock-wise in a blankét and 
being borne up the mountain-side at a trot. 

Sometime later, her ankle bathed and 
strapped with adhesive plaster, Jean snug- 
gled down cosily beside her father in the 
living room of the Rest House, before a 
fire. They were all drinking hot coffee 
made by old Liane, and all attempting to 
talk and explain things at once. 

“Now let's get this straight!’ cried the 
bewildered doctor at last. “I can’t seem to 
understand it all. You tell your story, Dave, 
and then I'll tell mine. How did you hap- 
pen to stray off?” Dave detailed the whole 
episode, beginning with the moment that 
they went outside after dinner, and the 
doctor listened, a widening grin beginning 
to stretch his humorous mouth. 

“So that’s that!’ he commented, when 
Dave had finished. “Now I'll tell my side. 
I drove, with the peasant who came to get 
me, to the place where the injured child 
lived. The poor little cuss had been kicked 
by one of those Haitian donkeys—or bour- 
riques—and had a badly broken and splin- 
tered arm. I set it and bandaged it up and 
then started hot-foot for here. 

“And as I drove through the village, I 
was waylaid, much to my surprise, by Liane 
and a crowd of Haitians, who told me that 
the old French priest of the little church 
had been taken suddenly very ill, and they 
hurried me around to his house. He's a 
kindly old man and is very much beloved 
by all the peasants here. I found he was 
having a pretty serious heart attack, but we 
got him to bed and I finally managed to 
bring him around. Then I got Liane into 
the car and hurried back here. 

“About that time I began to wonder 
how it was that Liane happened to be way 
down in the village, when I'd expressly left 
her here to stay with you. She told me 
that a message had come that the priest 
was very ill, probably dying, and to get me 
down there at once, or come herself if I 
was away. For Liane herself happens to 
be a pretty expert ‘herb doctor’ as the 
Haitians call them, and it’s well known 
around here, apparently. Knowing I had 
been called out, she and all the others 
rushed off, going down the shorter jungle 
trail. She hoped to encounter me returning 
through the village. But halfway down, she 
happened to remember that I might be re- 
turning by the road sooner than she could 
get there and in that way she might miss 
me. So she hit on the plan of sending 
back that Haitian girl to give me the mes- 
sage about the old priest, if I should return 
ahead of time. (Continued on page 36) 
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- \fo enjoy a good laugh at their childhood fears. 


One confesses he was afraid of the bogeyman, 
another was afraid of the dark, the next was always 
afraid of a policeman. They laugh about those old 
fears now. 


Last year some of the grown-up children who had not 
studied too closely the history of business through- 
out the ages, and more especially the history of the 
United States, were frankly scared at the abrupt in- 
terruption of boom times. 


Business depressions have always followed wide- 
spread, reckless speculation. The readjustment period 
is a trying time for even the wisest and most 
stout-hearted. 


But while the United States has been in the dol- 
drums again and again, a review of its history should 
make even the most pessimistic person optimistic. 
The prosperity which follows hard times comes 
sounder and stronger and the country keeps on 
growing richer. 


It is no more sensible to worry over gloomy predic- 
tions concerning the business future than it was to 
worry about the bogeyman. 


From the time the country was founded, men have 
worried about its future and the ever-increasing scale 
of wages. John Jay, the first Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, was disturbed 
by the growing cost of living in 1784. He wrote, 
“Wages of mechanics and labourers which are very 
extravagant”, at a time when skilled mechanics were 
paid sixty cents a day and laborers thirty-nine cents. 


The history of panics and business depressions fol- 


lowed by mounting levels of prosperity, with higher ~* 


wages and shorter working hours, is worth reading. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company will be glad 


to send free a copy of ““The Development of Prosperity 3 


in America.” Ask for Booklet 131-X. 


Edward Longstreth discusses clever party ideas next month 
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FINE STORES RECOMMEND VENUS 
SANITARY NAPKINS BECAUSE — 


They are made of real cot- 
ton, which is nature's own 
absorbent. 





/ The downy cotton fill- 
\ \ 2 ing is sewn in place so 
that it cannot be dis- 


-f- ae 


The covering is knitted of 
softest cotton yarn—which 
makes them elastic and 
gently form fitting. 





They are economical, 
serving comfortably 
for more hours with 
a feeling of clean dry 


comfort. 





They are especially shaped 
) to avoid bulkiness under the 


smartest costumes. 


Therefore you too will find 
6 Venus the last word in per- 











sonal comfort, 
\A 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 Broadway, New York 424 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 






















Either pin. silver plate: - 
Sterling silver or gold plate 
lor2 colors enamel, ms 3 or4 letters & dates 


Lower Prices on Dozen Lots 
BASTIAN BROS. CO. Poet cadindty- pat ROCHESTER, N.Y. 








Dear AMERICAN GIRL, 670 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


I want to join the happy subscribers who read Tue Amertcan Grrr. Here is my 
money order for $1.50 for one year; [] $2.00 for two years OO (check which) 

My Name is ____ 

My address is__ ae ee 

City >= — 


Canadian postage 25¢ extra for 1 year; 50c for 2 years. Foreign postage 50c extra 


for 1 year; $1.00 for 2 years. 
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The Voice in 
the Dark 


(Continued from page 35) 

“Unfortunately, the girl found you 
two alone there and tried to give the mes- 
sage. What she said was, ‘The father—/e 
pére—is ill.’ She meant the priest, of course, 
but you both thought that she meant me 
and offered to follow her down. That con- 
fused her, but she must have decided that 
it was the proper thing to do, and ran on 
ahead so fast that you lost her. Later she 
forgot all about you, probably, in the ex- 
citement in the village, and it was only an 
hour or so ago, when we got home and 
found you gone, that Liane bethought her- 
self of the girl, and we hunted her up and 
got her to explain what she'd done and 
lead us down the trail.” 

“But why did Liane take her new shoes 
with her—and what about that ouanga 
charm—those matches on the door-sill?” 
demanded Jean. “That still puzzles me.” 

“I guess I can explain all that,” laughed 
the doctor. “Liane wouldn't trust those 
precious shoes to hang out there while she 
was away, no more than I'd trust a thou- 
sand dollars to lie unprotected in the Plaza 
at the Port. No sir! She took them with her, 
and I noticed she had them by her side on 
the back seat of the car as I drove her 
home. As for the charm—she left you two 
alone and unprotected up there, so had 
taken steps to insure your safety before she 
left. Those crossed match-sticks, as Jean 
surmised, are an ouanga often employed by 
these ignorant peasants. They're supposed to 
do the trick for any specified enemy who 
passes over them but are harmless to all 
others. 

“Now, we've explained everything, I 
guess, and this hectic day is nearly over. 
It’s five minutes of twelve. Let's call 
in Liane and light the candles on the 
Christmas tree. Santa Claus seems to have 
left a few packages under the tree.” 

“Just one more thing,” added Jean, as 
Liane came in carrying her beloved shoes. 
“Can you find out what that girl meant by 
the ‘voice in the dark’ ?” 

The doctor said he would ask Liane, and 
the two conferred about it a moment in 
French. Then he turned to Jean. 

“The explanation is interesting. It seems 


| that the way she knew so quickly about the 





priest's illness tonight was by means of that 
big drum you heard beating. The Haitians 
use these drums often to convey messages, 
as well as for their dances. They knew in 
the village that it would take too long to 
send a messenger up the mountain, so they 
got their expert drummer to beat out the 
message to Liane. These big drums used for 
such purposes have regular names given 
them—in fact, I've understood that they 
even have solemn christenings for them 
sometimes. And the name of that big drum 
was ‘Voice-in-the-Dark’. 

The doctor turned to the incongruous 
little Christmas tree and carefully lit the 
candles. Outside, glamorous Haitian moon- 
light sifted down through the fringed ba- 
nana leaves, and the night wind stirred the 
cocoanut palms into soft, clashing music. 
Old Liane regarded the candle-lit tree with 
reverent awe. Clutching her new shoes, her 
best-beloved treasure, she tiptoed to the tree 
and with a touching gesture, bent and laid 
them on the floor beneath its boughs. 


You'll love the ending of “Vagabond’s Ward” — 
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Make a Patchwork Quilt 


(Continued from page 21) 
baste the leaves and stems in place on 
the square. Put on the cherries last so that 
they cover the tape ends of the stems, and 
then put these squares away until you have 
time to hem the appliqué down. 

Next comes the yellow rose design. Fold 
your paper in the same way. In the center 
draw a citcle two inches in diameter. With 
the same circle draw scalloped petals reach- 
ing from one radial fold to the next and 
just touching the fold AA at one edge. 
Round off the points on these scallops and 
your rose is complete. Next put in the 
cornerwise fold BB in each corner and, 
using C as a center, draw rose leaves ex- 
tending from C to the fold points D. Then 
run one-quarter inch stem from C point to 
the rose petals. Transfer these rose leaves 
to the other corners and then trace the 
whole design on to your block of muslin. 
Trace the rose petal design onto a piece of 
yellow gingham, the leaves on to green 
gingham and the center on to orange ging- 
ham. The stems are the green bias tape 
folded as for the previous design. Cut out 
all of these patterns one-eighth of an inch 
outside of the tracing, fold them over and 
baste them and then pin or baste them to 
the main block. You may use different color 
schemes if you wish. 

When your squares are all finished, press 
them carefully on the wrong side, stretch- 
ing the unbleached muslin in such a way 
that each block will be a perfect square. 
Then lay them all out on your bed, alternat- 
ing the plain and figured blocks and pin 
them together in rows. If you are going to 
have a border, plan a border that will cor- 
respond to your blocks. Then sew your 
blocks together, allowing half an inch in 
the seam and being sure that all your corners 
match perfectly. Put the border on last. 

When the top of your quilt is complete, 
lay it down on the floor and cut your lin- 
ing. The lining should be one inch larger 


than the quilt all the way around. Baste 
the two pieces together carefully all the way 
around the edge, then fold the lining over 
in a hem on the outside of your quilt in 
such a way that it will look like a narrow 
binding all the way around. If you prefer, 
you may make the outside and the lining 
exactly the same size and bind them at the 
edge with colored fabric which matches one 
of the materials in your appliqué. When 
the two sides are put together, pin all over 
very carefully and run quilting lines along 
the seams and on all the squares to keep 
the outside and the lining together. If you 
wish, you may also run quilting lines 
around your designs one-eighth of an inch 
away from the edges of the appliqué. This 
will make your quilt much more beautiful, 
and in the plain squares you may make the 
same quilting design by using your original 
tracing pattern on the lining of the quilt, 
running your quilting around, one-eighth of 
an inch outside this design. Quilting is 
merely a running stitch, making the stitches 
as short as possible. It will be easier to 
work on if you keep rolling the quilt up 
as you go along. It’s a good plan to roll it 
over a long stick. 

If you wish your quilt to be a little 
warmer, you may insert thin sheets of cot- 
ton batting, basting them to the quilt be- 
fore you put on the lining. If you find that 
the quilting part is too big and complicated 
for you to do yourself, perhaps there is 
some person Or organization in your town 
that makes a specialty of quilting, who can 
do a very beautiful job for you. 

Perhaps you would rather originate your 





own design or copy some very beautiful | 
old ones that you have seen. If so, you can | 


do it in the same way by folding a square 
of paper into enough lines so that you can 
Jay out your pattern properly. Of course it 
would be loads more pleasure to you to 
know that your quilt was entirely your 
own, even to making the original design. 


Louise MacLeod 


(Continued from page 12) 
important things in his work. Such a feat 
certainly requires efficiency as well as in- 
itiative, another requirement to add to the 
list of qualities a private secretary should 
possess. 

The amazing thing about it all is that 
she maintains she became a private secretary 
because it is the thing that is eastest for her 
to do. “I chose to be a secretary,” she said, 
“because I didn’t have a talent in the world 
that I was conscious of. I don’t paint or 
write or play or sing. But I have always been 
interested in literature and English com- 
position and I felt sure that I should enjoy 
dealing with the mechanics of writing al- 
though I knew that I had no talent for 
creative work. 

“A college education is not an essential 
requirement to become a successful private 
secretary,’ Miss MacLeod says. “A good 
cultural background is necessary, but any 
ambitious girl can get that by developing 
good reading habits when she is young and 
continuing them through life. 

“Experience will always be a girl's big- 
gest asset in the business world,” she claims. 


“Do every job well, and keep yourself alert 
to learn as much as possible from every 
situation in which you find yourself.” 

Then she began to reminisce a bit, with 
an amused smile. “After four and a half 
months at the Conklin Secretarial School 
where I was taking a six months’ course, I 
was sent on my first job,” she said. “It was 
to be a temporary one with an_ interior 
decorating establishment. I set out eager to 
learn by actual experience the way to be a 
secretary. And the only thing I learned in 
the place was how to make lampshades! 
Imagine my disappointment. 

“I didn’t realize it then, but that’s always 
the way in the business world, particularly 
if one is a private secretary. Work seldom 
becomes just a routine—though there és a 
regular routine, of course. But without any 
advance warning the efficient private secre- 
tary may be asked to do almost anything at 
all, from making lampshades to, say, finding 
a paisley shawl which will please her em- 
ployer's exacting old maid aunt at Christ- 
mas time. And if she wants to be a suc- 
cessful secretary she will find a way to do 
them all!” 
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“SPORTSTER” 


OFFICIAL GIRL 
SCOUT SHOES 








Style 125—Brown Calf, Leather Sole 
Style 135—Black Calf, Leather Sole 


A. SANDLER Girl Scout Shoe Division 
154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
Date 


GENTLEMEN: Please let me know where I 
can purchase “Sportster” Officially Approv- 
ed Girl Scout Shoes in my neighborhood. 





Name —_ ‘ 
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City. a _ State 

Style No. ____ Sise______Width 
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(Continued fram page 10) 
I superintend all these other things.” 

“Oh, this is easy,” he told her grandly. 
Soon the air was filled with the most tan- 
talizing fragrance of frying chicken. 

“We love these winter bats and Don 
said yesterday the road is just right for 
skiing,” Phyllis explained while things were 
cooking. 

“But you aren't as accustomed to skis 
as we are, so be sure to keep well to the 
inside of the road, away from the edge,” 
Velma warned. 

“IT will,” Nadine promised emphatically. 
She had no desire to go over into the ravine. 
“How far do you go?” 

“Around the curve,” Phyllis answered. 

Soon the meal was prepared and never 
did a winter bat taste better. Presently they 
were on the hill getting ready for the best 
part of the day's outing. The mill teams 
were working in the other direction and 
would not be in their skiing path. Dick 
announced that he was going to drive a 
load of wood down on their return trip. 

They arranged themselves on the start. 
Nadine used a pole but the others didn’t, 
and Don led off in grand style. When he 
was well started, Phyllis followed, then 
Velma, Dick and Albert. 

“You go next and I'll come right be- 
hind you. Keep to the inside,” Herbert 
directed. 

“All right.” She gave herself a little 
push. It was amazing how slick the course 
was and how quickly she gained speed. In 
an instant she caught her breath and almost 
wished that she had not been so venture- 
some. On she went, faster and faster, then 
she heard someone behind her. That gave 
her confidence. In a moment the twin had 
caught up. 

“Use the pole to keep your balance,” he 
encouraged as her knees began to double. 
“Lean forward.” She did and was soon 
steady. A moment later she could see the 
others ahead, still going, then Velma 
tumbled, but she rolled out of the way. 
Nadine whizzed past, went flying around 
the curve, then up an incline that checked 
her speed and finally she stopped. 

“Great, isn’t it?’ Albert called. 

“It’s the best fun. Is Velma hurt—” 

“No, of course not,’ Velma answered 
for herself. 

Back they started, but that took con- 
siderably longer for the hill was steep. They 
jollied each other, laughing gayly. They 
went down many times, and each time Na- 
dine liked it better. Once she sat down but 
didn’t go quite over and the rest cheered 
her lustily as she steered safely into the 
snow bank. 

“We'd better get ready to go home after 
this next slide,” Phyllis proposed finally. 

They were at the top of the hill now, and 


You'll get the 
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The Skiing Party 


set off again, screaming and howling joy- 
ously, but Nadine’s ski was loose so she 
stopped to fix it. The rest were almost all 
the way down before she started. She gave 
herself a quick push, keeping close to the 
inside of the road, and away she went. She 
whizzed by the others, who were hurrying 
back, and they yelled encouragingly. She 
stopped neatly on the grade. 

“That was the best yet!’ she exclaimed. 
Then she started the return trip, and as she 
pushed along she realized that she was a 
bit tired, quite a bit. “It's a good thing we 
are going home,” she told herself. Twice she 
stopped to get her breath. She could see that 
the others were hurrying to get ready, and 
presently one of the men from the mill 
drove to the camp with a load of wood, and 
right behind him came Don with the big 
bob-sled. The teamster jumped down, 
handed the reins to Dick, who promptly 
climbed to his place, and Nadine had to 
smile at his importance. 

“Be with you in a minute,” she shouted. 

“No rush,” Dick answered, flourishing 
the lines. She was within a few rods of 
him, and he gave the ends of the reins a 
crack for her benefit. The horses took it as 
a signal and started forward. Evidently 
Dick did not have a very secure hold, for the 
lines were jerked out of his hands and the 
ends snapped sharply. The horses jumped, 
yanked the sled, and young Fielding went 
over backwards. Nadine saw what had hap- 
pened and realized that she was directly 
in the path of the horses. 

It seemed to her as if the horses were al- 
most on top of her. For an instant she tried 
to go back, but the runaways were on the 
inside of the road, and the steep cliff was 
on the other. There seemed to be only one 
course, and forgetting how tired she was, 
she whirled about swiftly, gave herself a 
powerful push and was off, hardly three 
rods ahead of the maddened horses, who 
were being more and more terrified by the 
whipping reins. She could hear screams, 
thought someone was trying 
to direct her, but she could 
not make out the words. 
Leaning forward, pushing 
hard and trying to guide 
herself with the pole, she 
plunged on at a breakneck 
rate, trying not to think of 
the curve ahead or what 
would happen if she didn’t 
keep her feet under her. The 
wind whistled as she cut 
through it, the strap on one 
foot worked loose, and then 
suddenly it seemed as if an 
awful quiet settled over the 
hill. She couldn’t hear the 
creak or crunch of her skis, 
the whine from the forest, 
not even the beating of the 
horses’ hoofs behind her, and 
she wondered if she was 
getting deaf, or if, after all, 
it was a weird nightmare. 
She managed to glance over 
her shoulder. The sight 
forced her to renew her ef- 
forts and she gave _her- 
self another shove. There 
were only a few feet between 


“thrill of your life” in a story of ice-boating— 





her and the team. Then, just a little way 
ahead, she saw the edge of the cliff, which 
seemed to spring up at her. In a panic she 
plied the pole to guide herself around the 
curve, but it bent, snapped, and she was 
pitched forward, sliding, rolling—her ski 
tangling her. She shut her eyes and waited 
for the plunge into the ravine. 

Suddenly she felt her arm clutched and 
she was jerked back, swung around and 
stopped, but she had screwed her lids 
together so tightly that she couldn't 
open them at once, and she was almost 
afraid to. 

“Hurt!” That was Albert's voice and 
she opened her eyes. His face was white 
and his mouth grim. “Can you get 
up?” 

“Give me a second. I'm kind of out of 
wind, but I’m not hurt.’’ She looked around 
then and saw the team standing close to the 
edge of the ledge. The horses were trembling 
and panting. Herbert was standing between 
them on the singletree and he was holding 
tightly to their bits. He had leaped on the 
back of the sled as it passed him, made his 
way over the load and out onto the narrow 
beam, reached their heads and stopped them 
just in time to prevent them from dashing 
themselves to destruction. 

“She all right?” Herbert called. 

“Yep, bit winded, that’s all.” Herbert 
jumped down and a moment later the bob- 
sled drove up with the Talbots, Fred Phil- 
lips, and Dick, who looked pretty crest- 
fallen. 

“No damage done,” Nadine assured 
them. “I got an extra slide.” 

“Oh, it was awful—” 

“But it’s over,” she said hastily. Albert 
helped her to her feet and unstrapped the 
skis. 

“Jinks, in one way or another, we have 
managed to give you some party,” Velma 
exclaimed. 

“But, really, I’m all right—” 

“I'm awfully sorry—” Dick began lamely. 
He felt as if he would like 
to hide his head in a snow 
bank some place. 

They took their places 
soberly and presently were 
making their way home, but 
there wasn't a smile in the 
load. 

“Jingle bells, jingle bells,” 
Nadine began to sing, and 
in a moment the thickest 
of the gloom was dispelled. 
The others joined heartily, 
so all the way through the 
forest, down the creek, and 
finally into the ranch road, 
they sang everything they 
knew. At the door, Mrs. 
Evans came hurrying out to 
meet them. 

“You sound as if you've 
enjoyed every minute,” she 
smiled. 

“I surely did, Mother,” 
Nadine answered as_ she 
sprang out. 

“At any rate, she knocked 
the spots off all the cham- 
pionship records for fast 
skiing,” Herbert added. 
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Model Aircraft 
—a hobby for girls 


By MABEL TRAVIS WOOD 


HEN you 

read of wo- 
men pilots com- 
peting in air 
derbies and break- 
ing altitude rec- 
ords, do you ever 
thrill to the notion 
that some day you 
may be at the con- 
trols in the cock- 
pit, playing tag 
with the clouds? 
Or perhaps your 
dream is not to 
pilot, but to de- 
sign or to enter the business end of aviation, 
as women already are doing. Those of us 
who aren’t intrigued by an air career realize 
that the age of aviation is here, and that 
every woman is bound to have some part in 
it, if only as a passenger or as an intelli- 
gent bystander. 

“It won't be long,’’ we heard one girl 
predict, “before the girl who doesn’t know 
the difference between an aileron and an 
empennage will be in a class with the dam- 
sel who asks her escort why the crowd has 
yelled during a football game.” 

Many girls have already become so inter- 
ested in aviation that they have adopted the 
hobby of building and flying model air- 
planes. It combines sport with a fascinating 
handicraft, they say. 

Bamboo and balsa, the lightest useful 
woods known, are used for building these 
planes. Other materials are Japanese silk, 
tissue paper, piano wire and small washers. 
The parts are glued with a preparation 
called ambroid, and treated with banana oil 
and airplane “dope.” The implements re- 
quired include a penknife, razor blade, ruler, 
round and flat nosed pliers, scissors, sand- 
paper and a small kettle for producing steam. 

The simplest type of plane, known as a 
glider, contains no power of its own, but is 
lifted by the reaction of the wind on its 
wings as it coasts through the air. It is 
launched by hand or with a sling, and a 
successful flight depends a good deal on the 
trick of launching. Another type of plane 
has a motive power of rubber threads, which 
unwind as the plane is launched. This may 
be launched by hand, by rising off the 
ground, or, if it has tiny pontoons like a 
hydroplane, by rising off the water. For mak- 
ing models which have motive power other 
than rubber, ingenious motors have been 
devised, which include springs, compressed 
air, tank outfits and rockets. 

The first National Playground Miniature 
Aircraft Tournament took place in 1927 and 
enlisted thousands of boys. In 1929 the 
National Recreation Association, which con- 
ducts the tournament, made a special effort 
to interest girls in entering models. The Girl 
Scouts of America endorsed the idea. Miss 
Amelia Earhart, a membér of the tourna- 
ment committee, offered a trophy to the girl 
who made the best record among the girls. 

Considering how new they are at the 
game, girls have made a very creditable 





HERE IS BETTY HIND WITH HER MODEL PLANES 


showing. Helen 
Wilson, Earhart 


1929, achieved a 
longer outdoor 
flight than any boy 
in Baltimore—two 


minutes, eighteen 
and four-fifths sec- 
onds. 


A real surprise 
came in the 1930 
tournament. When 
the hundreds of 
records from the 


tests held in the various cities were col- 
lected last September, the best junior 
record for an outdoor model run by power 
other than rubber proved to be 25.4 sec- 
onds. And the name on the official blank 
read Betty Hind, thirteen, of San Francisco! 
We asked Betty how she designed and 
flew the record-making model. ‘‘The dimen- 
sion of the wing from tip to tip was thirty 
inches, its chord five inches,” she replied. 
“The fuselage over all in length was twenty- 
eight inches. The motor stick was twenty- 
five inches, stabilizer ten inches, and its 
chord was three and one-half inches with a 
lower surface camber. The rudder was six 
inches high and two inches wide. The motor 
power was a spring an inch long with rib- 
bon attached to both sides, extending from 
the propeller shaft to the shook. When 
wound up, the spring gave, and prevented 
the ribbon, to a certain extent, from tight- 
ening. Underneath the fuselage near the 
landing gear a hook was placed. A looped 
thread was put on the end of the hook. 
“At the tournament, I had a little child 
hold the plane. Then I unwound some 
thread off a spool and stood fifteen feet 
away from the plane. I called ‘contact’ and 
the child let the plane go. I began to run 
until the plane reached an altitude of about 
fifty feet. Pulling back on the thread released 
it from the hook, and the plane glided with 
the propeller turning until it landed. 
“This isn’t an expensive hobby,” Betty 
added, “especially if a group of girls buy 
their materials in quantity. It is thrilling to 
see your plane in the air. And there’s no 
better chance to show good sportsmanship 
than at a model aircraft tournament.” 
Here is a list of books and other refer- 
ences about this sport. If you write the 
publishers, they will tell you their prices. 


Bulletin Number 128, for Model Aircraft 
Beginners, with directions for building three 
models. National Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

Building and Flying Model Aircraft. Paul 
Edward Garber. Ronald Press, 15 East 26 
Street, New York. 

Model Airplanes. Elmer L. Allen. Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company, 443 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Miniature Aircraft Flyers. Terrence Vin- 
cent. Little Looseleaf Library, 601 Steele 
Street, Denver, Colorado. 


Read about this breath-taking sport in our next issue 
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Free Plans Packed 
with Surprises for 
VALENTINE’S DAY 


Here’s the kind of Valentine Party that girls 
and boys will love! Something doing every 
minuteall afternoon. Gay decorations to trans- 
form the house, exciting games to play, stunts 
to do, prizes to give, costumes to wear, and fa- 
vors to take home as souvenirs of a joyously 
happy day. 


Send Coupon for Free Plans 


You will find complete Dennison’s party sup- 
plies at department, stationery and many drug 
stores: crepe paper, streamers, place cards, 
cut-outs, favors, novelties — everything to 
make your party a huge success. 

Mail the coupon. And why not also send for 
the Valentine number of the Party Magazine or 
some of the books on entertaining listed below? 

DENNISON’S, Dept. A-27 
Framingham, Mass. 
Please send free, plans for our Valentine’s Party 


To get the Party Mag (Val 
ber) enclose 25c and check here ............-- 
Why not let us include some of these famous Dennison 
books? Check those you want and enclose 1c for each. 
~---Crepe Paper Costumes .... Party Table Decorations 

~---Children’s Parties ...-Games for Children's Parties 
~---Money Making Parties ....Adult ond Stunts 

----Showers 8 A wet Hails & Booths 
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$15 to $25 Extra a Week 


[™s easy to make extra money 

at home through tested 
Lewis recipes and proved sales 
methods. Bertha Jenkins of Cambridge makes 
$20 a week from home-made candy; Martha 
Faulkner of Troy has built a full-time busi- 
ness from a small start with pastry. Hun- 
dreds of others make quick profits in this 
delightful, dignified athe 


Get this Dollars for YOU 
Free ‘" Candy and Cake! 


Book We teach you at home what to 
make, how to make it, how to 
sell it. You learn famous secret 
recipes for delicious candy, 
pastry, specialties. Complete pro- 
fessional CANDY-MAKING 
OUTFIT sent you at no extra 
cost. We will also show you how 
to build up a profitable food 
shop, or tea-room business. Write at once 


for Free Book! 


\———— SUCCESS COUPON-—~— 


| Lewis Training Institute, Dept. 6145-EA 
l (A Division of Lewis Hotel Training Schools) 
| | Washington, D. C. 








| Please send me your free book, ‘‘Fortunes in Food." 
‘| 
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From ‘‘The Tale of the Warrior Lord,’’ Longmans, Green and Company, New York 


NE of the most difficult things I know 

of is that settling-down period after a 
holiday. The reaction which follows Christ- 
mas or birthdays or other luscious festivities 
is dealt with in different ways by different 
people. One of the pleasant and certainly 
one of the easiest ways is to fix one’s mind, 
between times, on scenes altogether differ- 
ent from humdrum and everyday ones—out- 
door freedom, for instance, far removed 
from desks and assignments and winter 
duties. In selecting books for such a purpose 
we are sometimes doubly helped, because 
despite the change of scene the books often 
give us the feeling of comfortable security in 
comparison with the things they describe! 
For instance, in Down the Colorado, by a 
Lone Girl Scout, Mary Remsen Clark (Put- 
nam), it is certainly exhilarating to get into 
the sturdy, flat-bottomed rowboat ‘North's 
Ark” with Mary, her father, brother, mother 
and Dan, the Pom, on her trip down the 
Lower Colorado. Mary is only ten years old 
and is writing her own story of that adven- 
turous trip, but it is far from being a baby 
story or from leading us into make-believe 
land. As we limp through the San Felipe 
desert with Mary and her party, on strict 
allowances of water, and sympathize with 
“Father's” blisters and the cactus thorns in 
Dan's feet; as we read how she is “rather” 
tired after having walked sixteen miles in a 
day, and follow her through her plucky and 
arduous trip, we can settle down to our after- 
the-holidays program with comparative 
resignation, if not delight. Another Girl 
Scout who offers us her experiences, this 
time in fiction form, is Nancy—the same 
Nancy we have learned to know in Nancy’s 
Lone Girl Scouts. In this new book, Nancy 
Goes Girl Scouting, by Jean Henry Large 
(Appleton), she shows how useful her Girl 
Scout training becomes in making her a part 
of the new school and city which succeeded 
her beloved western ranch home. It’s always 
fun to hear about the things we ourselves 
know and enjoy. Although the Girl Scout 
activities described in this book are familiar 
to many of our readers, here in their new set- 
ting they achieve new aspects. Poor Nancy 
suffers the usual homesickness when she is 
transplanted, and the usual fear that she is 
considered a “roughneck” or a “country 
cousin” because city conventions are new to 


her. Membership in the Girl Scout patrol 
finally brings her the three f's beloved of us 
all—fun, friendship and a measure of fame. 
Tad by Mae Foster Jay (W. A. Wilde Com- 
pany) is another story, this time about a 
nineteen-year-old girl, who is a Girl Scout 
of such buoyant spirits that she can’t get the 
job of Supervisor of Music on which she 
has set her heart. The authorities think she 
won't have sufficient dignity to hold such 
a position. So she moves to another town, 
adopts a transformation over her glowing 
bob, also over her peppy personality, and 
attempts thus to achieve dignity. To com- 
plicate matters, she has fallen in love with 
Dixon, who has apparently fixed his fancy 
on a French-heels-and-clinging-vine kind of 
person, Tad’s opposite in every way. Other 
girls in the book are equally blind to the 
necessity of being true to their real selves. 
Gay is all but determined to sacrifice her 
happiness through her false pride; Patsy has 
an almost stupid inferiority complex; Mer- 
ette has been trying to model herself on 
Tad’s Girl Scout leader when she was obvi- 
ously very different. They learn how foolish 
they are, and Tad achieves her beloved 
career, as well as Dixon, in this story in 
which interesting characters and appealing 
settings atone for much sentimentality. 

It is interesting to compare these three 
Girl Scout stories with that of a Boy Scout 
we have met before—David R. Martin, Jr. 
—in his book, A Boy Scout with the Sea 
Devil (Putnam). David is indeed a privi- 
leged person, for he takes a West Indies 
cruise with Count von Luckner, the well- 
known Sea Devil whose love for the high 
seas and whose adventures thereon have 
thrilled many readers. David tells a straight- 
forward narrative, with plenty of fun and 
adventurous thrills in it. We read of his 
unwilling membership in the Mal de Mer 
Club, his visit to Dr. Beebe’s marvelous 
laboratory and to the picturesque island of 
Bermuda, his initiation by King Neptune 
after the ship had passed the sun’s north- 
ern orbit and his uproarious return of that 
king’s hospitality; and we have a recital 
of alligator hunting and barracuda fishing 
so thrilling that it makes our stay-at-home 
mouths water. 

A lucky fellow, David, we comment, 
after having finished his book. We contrast 
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him with another lucky boy who lives with- 
in the pages of Constance Lindsay Skinner's 
book, Red Man’s Luck (Coward McCann). 
This is the story of William Luck, the “Be- 
loved Child’, or mascot, who was supposed 
to bring luck to the Indian tribes with 
whom he lived turn and turn about. You 
will remember what a fine book Queer Per- 
son was and how, while reading it, we were 
utterly transported to an Indian world quite 
different from that of the ordinary con- 
ception of Indian life. Here in Red Man’s 
Luck there is still a different world, not so 
idealistic as that of Queer Person, nor so 
beautifully written, but interesting, and even, 
a rare thing in Indian stories, humorous. 
Never was there a chap who had such a 
good time keeping other people out of 
trouble. Did a massacre hang over the un- 
suspecting white men? The Beloved Child, 
chuckling happily, prevented it by a clever 
ruse. Did a scheming trapper seek to play 
on the superstitions of the Indians by repre- 
senting himself to them as a god with an 
enchanted rifle? The Beloved Child, strol- 
ling innocently along, captures the gun and 
eventually shows up the deceiver, always 
with a twinkle in his black eyes. There are 
vivid descriptions of a venison hunt and of 
a buffalo stampede, and from every adven- 
ture the Beloved Child emerges luckier and 
happy-go-luckier than ever. 

If you are especially interested in know- 
ing something more of the dances and of 
the songs which sing through the days of 
the Beloved Child, you will want to know 
a book by Julia M. Buttree. It is called 
The Rhythm of the Red Man (Frederick 
Warne) and has an enthusiastic intro- 
duction by Ernest Thompson Seton. It is 
useful if you are 
planning Indian 
festivals or dances, 
or if, in your read- 
ing of Indian 
stories, your Cu- 
riosity about the 
songs and dances 
which always play 
so large a_ part 
in Indian life has 
been aroused. Va- 
rious dances are 


described in de- 
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tail, and words and simple music of Indian 
chants, with descriptions of the festivals or 
occasions which have called them forth, 
make absorbing reading of this nature. 

Besides favored Boy and Girl Scouts, and 
Indians, we meet this month several others 
whose love of outdoors helps to endure be- 
ing pent up in January. Robin and Tito by 
Mabel L. Robinson (Macmillan) is a par- 
ticularly appealing story which takes us to 
Sicily and the joys of that lovely land. 
Robin is a little ten-year-old girl, but, like 
Mary North's, hers is not a childish story. 
It is told very beautifully and convincingly, 
and when you watch Robin struggling with 
Tito, the donkey, you'll know exactly the 
feel of that furry, obstinate body in her in- 
experienced hands. She has been left in 
Sicily by her parents, with an old Scotch 
nurse as sole companion, and is homesick 
and listless when the story opens. Bianca 
and Tito come along and provide everything 
to make things gay and adventurous, from 
spaghetti and ravioli 
to a thrilling adven- 
ture during a volcanic 
eruption. Tito’s kick- 
ing heels and mani- 
fold whims pervade 
the story, and both 
Robin and Bianca are 
living and vivid com- 
panions. Another girl 
who is introduced to 
us in a_ setting of 
drowsy southern heat 
is Peggy of Old An- 
napolis by Hawthorne 
Daniel (Coward Mc- 
Cann). This time the 
heat is American and 
not Sicilian, and the period, that pre- 
ceding the American Revolution. Peggy is 
pouting in her lovely garden because the 
troublous times interfere with her annual 
birthday party, when a carrier pigeon, 
alighting with a message, changes her from 
a spoiled girl into a very resourceful person 
who, with the help of her cousin, Will, is 
of actual assistance to the struggling 
colonists. There is an interesting code to 
decipher and many adventures before this 
comes to pass, and once a hairy hand 
reaching through her fireplace late at night 
almost unnerves her. 

Early American days certainly succeeded 
in making heroines, as witness Girls of 
Long Ago by Ida Donnelly Peters (Crow- 
ell), in which we are given interesting ac- 
counts of the girlhoods of Martha Custis, 
Dolly Madison, and Rachel Jackson, among 
others. Many interesting anecdotes of our 
American heroines, and new angles on 
them, are given in this collection. Trail 
Blazers of American Art by Grace Irwin 
(Harper and Brothers) is also a collection 
of accounts of outstanding Americans—of 
those painters, illustrators, etchers and 
sculptors who have made American art 
something that we proudly treasure and nur- 
ture. One gets a little impatient with the 
style of this book, because although it is 
written for girls old enough to be inter- 
ested in such a subject, it is peppered with 
exclamation points and a manner of writing 
here and there, usually employed toward 
much younger readers than are likely to 
enjoy and appreciate it. If one can forget 
this drawback, the material of the book is 
most satisfying and has not, to my knowl- 
edge, been presented before in so compact 
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and loving a manner. We read of Edwin 
Abbey, whose murals of the Holy Grail in 
Boston have held many of us enthralled, 
of James McNeill Whistler, misunderstood 
during his life and now idolized, of John 
Singer Sargent, Howard Pyle and other 
figures, until now merely great names 
to us. 

Now for a book by an author to whose 
works many girls look forward. The 
Charlemonte Crest by Augusta Huiell Sea- 
man (Doubleday, Doran) will surely receive 
a warm welcome. Helen Brooks and Molly 
Benton live in Haiti. First as a means of 
passing the long hot days, then in earnest, 
they attack with vigor and determination the 
mystery concealed in a quaint silver candle- 
stick which has been in Helen’s family for 
generations. A packet of old letters, the 
enmity of an old servant, and Haiti's bar- 
baric customs, which have been little in- 
fluenced by western ways, add to the in- 
terest and suspense of the story. East Wind: 
West Wind by Pearl 
S. Buck (John Day) 
is also laid in a far- 
away country, and has 
for its most absorb- 


unraveling of a mys- 
tery, but this same 
difficulty of making 
the East and West un- 
derstand one another. 
Told by Kwei-lan, a 
Chinese woman, it 
makes us see with a 
beautiful vividness Old 
China, her sons and 
daughters, her mothers 
and fathers, in their 
effort to understand American customs and 
become a part of American life. Kwei-lan, 
a Chinese girl brought up in the rigid and 
stately traditions of aristocratic China, 
marries by parental decree a Chinese who 
has been educated in America and who is 
most eager to have his wife adopt the freer 
and broader standards of American women. 
He is a doctor, and his first attempt to edu- 
cate his pretty littlke Chinese wife is to 
persuade her to unbind her feet, imprisoned 
since birth in order to conform to the 
standards of Chinese beauty. Painful as is 
this process, it is hardly more so than the 
many other adjustments she makes for the 
sake of winning his real love and respect. 
Some of them are delicious!y funny, as when 
she describes her first sight of an Amer- 
ican—a “foreign devil.” She says: “To my 
horror, his head, instead of being covered 
with human hair, black and straight like 
that of other people, had on it a fuzzy red 
wool! His eyes were like pebbles washed 





by the sea, and his nose rose up in a very | 
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mountain in the middle of his face!’ Some | 


of it is very poetic and lovely, and the 


whole story gives us an unforgettable pic- | 


ture of a real and dramatic situation. 
On the jacket of Sara Teasdale’s new col- 


lection of poems, Stars Tonight (Macmil- | 


lan), there are two jade-white peacocks 
which Kwei-lan would have loved. Dorothy 


Lathrop drew them, and her other illus- | 


trations throughout the book of poems give 
the peacocks many companions in loveli- 
ness. Stars, seen through the eyes of Miss 
Teasdale, shine with a clear radiance in this 
little volume. Her poetry holds a very spe- 
cial appeal in its simplicity and curtness, 


and in the inspiring beauty of its thoughts. | 








GIRLS! 

Face 1931 
with Money in 
Your Purse. 
Earn Prizes 
too! 





JorousLy, eagerly, you schoolgirls face 
the coming year, making wonderful 
plans for the future. 

Our Club will kelp you to fulfil them. 
With ready Club money to buy clothes 
for parties, Girl Scout equipment, to pay 
for music lessons or your pet hobby, it 
is easy to BE the girl you LONG to BE! 

Marian Boyd, a happy Junior Girls’ 
Club member, says: 

“So far I have received the following 
Club prizes: A darling pencil; a foun- 
tain pen; stationery; the gorgeous Club 
pin. And I earned lots of money too. In 
one evening, inside of an hour, I earned 
$1.35.” 

Don’t YOU want to start a 1931 fund 
for good times, pretty clothes, other 
heart's desires? Just mail the coupon 
below. Then we'll send all you need 
to join— 

Manager of The Girls’ Club 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1111 Independence Square, Phila., Pa. 

Please tell me how to earn real money and prizes 
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(Continued from page 25) 

And you may be interested to know that 
a quart of oysters and a quart of milk have 
very much the same composition and about 
the same food value. 

The harvest of the sea includes all kinds 
of sea food—shell fish, such as oysters, 
clams or mussels, or whelks and sea snails; 
crustaceans, such as _ lobsters, shrimps, 
prawns and crayfish; and fish—haddock, 
cod, hake, bluefish, mackerel and hundreds 
of others. 

The last group may be divided into classes 
—fat and lean fish. The fat fish, including 
salmon, mackerel, and herring, has the fat 
distributed throughout the flesh; while the 
lean fish, cod, haddock, pollock and hake, 
have most of the fat concentrated in the liv- 
ers. Hence the flesh of the latter is whiter 
and drier than that of fat fish. 

These two types of fish, the fat and the 
lean, differ in food value. The fat is much 
richer than the lean, and a little more dif- 
ficult to digest. Therefore, white or lean 
fish is preferable to serve to invalids and 
children. 

When it comes to buying fish it is “chacun 
a son gout’’—for we can have our fish fresh 
or frozen; dried, smoked or salted; canned; 
with or without sauce—each to our own 
taste. You may even have it sent to you by 
mail, fresh from the sea, wrapped in parch- 
ment paper and packed in ice. This, of 
course, is not the most usual procedure for 
buying fish. 

In the United States fish is seldom sold 
directly from the producer, that is, the man 
who harvests it from the sea, to the con- 
sumer. Often it has traveled long distances 
and the purchaser must go to the market 
armed with a certain amount of knowledge 
not only of the kind of fish she wants to 
buy but of the good and bad points of fish 
in general. First she surveys it from the out- 
side. If the skin and color are bright and 
the scales firmly attached, she may consider 
it, but if the skin is dull or spotted or the 
color pale and bleached, or the scales loose, 
it is literally “a poor fish,” and she passes 
on. She glances at the eyes and the gills— 
the former should be clear and bright, and 
the latter red. Fish with wrinkled and sunk- 
en eyes or yellowish or brown gills are 
showing their age, and should be avoided 
strictly. If she is still in doubt, she examines 
the flesh. It should be firm and elastic, leav- 
ing no indentations when pressed. A bad 
fish will float in water, usually, and a good 
one sink, although this is not universally 
true. 

Generally speaking, fine textured fish is 
digested more readily than coarse, and fresh 
or canned fish, more readily than dried, 
smoked or salted. 

Much of the surplus fish is frozen as soon 
as it is caught, and kept frozen until it 
reaches the consumer. Frozen fish when 
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water and frozen with a 
thin film of ice on the 
outside, keeps its original 
flavor for a long time. 
The thin film of ice pre- 
vents the skin from dry- 
ing out so that there is no 
appreciable change either 
in appearance or com- 
position. Frozen fish should be thawed 
on ice or at room temperature and cooked 
and served as soon as it is thawed, or it 
will spoil. 

The practice of canning fish has made 
certain types of fish available all over the 
world, throughout the year. Drying, by the 
heat of the sun, by smoking or by salting, 
is probably one of the oldest methods of 
preserving fish, and is still in use today, 
producing some of our most expensive, and 
some of our least expensive sea foods. Dried 
shredded codfish belongs to the latter class 
and is one of the foods that should be in- 
cluded in the diet, especially when the 
budget is low. 

Fish may be bought whole or in slices. 
The latter, known as steaks, are usually the 
cheapest form in which fish can be bought, 
because one can buy just as many servings 
as needed, and no more. There is little waste 
except the small piece of the back bone. 
The fish requires little cleaning, is easily 
cooked and looks attractive when served. 
Sometimes fish is split down the back and 
boned, and then cut into strips. These strips 
are known as fillets. Sometimes they are 
broiled and sometimes they are rolled and 
boiled, steamed or baked. 

Whole fish may be bought for boiling or 
baking, but these are more difficult than 
steaks or fillets for an amateur. In buying 
fish, allow about one-half pound per serving. 

Now comes the cooking and serving. Fish 
may be boiled, baked, broiled, or fried. It 
may be concocted into soups, served in stews, 
casseroles or other small dishes. It may be 
baked, or broiled whole or in slices, and 
served with or without sauce. The main 
thing to remember, however, is that fish, like 
meat, is a protein food. It must be cooked 
for the first few moments at a high tempera- 
ture to form an outside coating to keep 
the juices in, and then the cooking finished 
at a low temperature. Continued cooking at 
a high temperature will make fish tough, 
just as it does meat or eggs. Fish has much 
less connective tissue than meat, so it takes 
less time for cooking. For the same reason 
it is sometimes necessary to put a little 
vinegar in the water in which fish is to be 
boiled. This hardens the connective tissue 
and prevents the fish from falling to pieces. 
Fish to be sautéed or pan-broiled is some- 
times dipped in flour, cornmeal or batter. 
As this cooks, it forms 
a firm brown coating 
which not only holds 
the fish together, but 
enhances its appearance. 
Another point to note 
in frying oysters or 
other fish, is that they 
should be placed on a 
clean cloth and covered 
with another for a short 
time before frying, to 
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“Any Fish Today?” 


glazed, that is, dipped in ° 


absorb as much moisture as_ possible. 

Fish may be baked whole—either plain 
or stuffed—or in chunks or slices. The new- 
est, quickest way to do the latter is what is 
known as the ‘Spencer method.” The fish 
is cut in slices ready for serving. Then you 
add a tablespoon of salt to a cup of milk, 
and put some cracker crumbs in a bowl. 
Dip each piece of fish in the milk, then roll 
it in cracker crumbs, and put it in a shallow 
baking pan. When all the slices have been 
dipped and coated, dot each with butter and 
put in a very hot oven—about 400 degrees 
Fahrenheit—and cook ten or fifteen min- 
utes. If it is a lean fish it will need to be 
basted, with butter; if a fat fish is used, this 
may be omitted. 

For your first attempt at baked fish, I 
would advise you to try halibut by the 
“Spencer method.” Two slices of this fish 
should serve four. You may also cook the 
little steaks of cod or salmon in this same 
way. 

The mackerel is a fat fish and excellent 
for broiling, only it should be split down the 
back and laid out flat, if it is to be broiled. 
It must then be dipped in melted butter, put 
on the broiler and put very close to the 
broiling flame for a few minutes, and then 
pulled a little farther away. Then it is 
turned, and the other side broiled in the 
same way. Unless you have a heavy broiler 
it is a little difficult to broil whole fish. 
Slices and fillets are easier to handle. So 
much for the general rules for cooking, and 
now for one or two special recipes. 


Baked Oysters on the Half Shell 


For each serving you will need six large 
clean oyster shells, six large fresh oysters, 
some butter, six slices of bacon, a table- 
spoon of onion and green and red pepper 
finely minced and mixed together, a section 
of lemon, about two tablespoons of tomato 
ketchup and some potato chips. 

Scrub the oyster shells and arrange them 
close together in shallow baking pans. In 
each shell place one large oyster. Top each 
with a little of the onion and pepper mix- 
ture and sprinkle with salt, a bit of butter, 
a dash of lemon juice, and cover with a 
strip of bacon. Set the whole in the oven 
or under the broiling flame, just long enough 
for the oysters to plump up and the bacon 
to become crisp. 

Those that I had today were served on 
platters, but you may use a large dinner 
plate. A glass or a ramekin containing the 
ketchup is put in the center of the plate. 
The six oyster shells, each laden with its 
succulent morsel of deliciousness, are ar- 
ranged around this. A space is left at 
one end of the platter for the hot potato 
chips. The whole is garnished with a little 
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sprig of parsley or cress and a section of 
lemon, making a delicious and handsome 
dish. 


Fish Grill 


Allow one small cod or salmon steak for 
each serving, three oysters, a tomato, and 
some grated cheese. Have ready some melted 
butter. Wipe each steak with a clean damp 
cloth. Dip in the melted butter and put in 
a shallow greased pan. Wash the tomatoes, 
cut out the stem end, and cut in two cross- 
wise. Put these in the pan also. Spread with 
melted butter and sprinkle both tomatoes 
and fish with salt. In another pan put as 
many shells as you have oysters. Put an 
oyster in each. Pour a little melted butter 
into each shell, sprinkle with salt and add 
a strip of bacon. 

Set the pan of cod fish in the oven under 
the broiling flame. When the steaks are 
brown on one side turn them with a wide 
spatula. Baste with more butter, and sprin- 
kle with salt. Put back in the oven. Turn 
again if necessary, and baste again with 
butter. When the cod is nearly done, put 
in the oysters until they are plump. While 
the oysters are cooking, sprinkle the fish and 
tomatoes with grated cheese and return 
them to the oven just long enough for the 
cheese to melt. 

To serve, lift the steaks out one by one 
with a wide spatula and arrange them down 
the center of a platter. Put a tomato on top 
of each and arrange the oysters down each 
side of the platter. With this you may serve 
a beet and cabbage salad, rolls and butter, 
and an old fashioned bread or rice pudding. 


Sautéed Tinker Mackerel 


A tinker mackerel is a little baby mack- 
erel, and if you are very hungry and the fish 
is small you will allow one for each person. 
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And now a last word about serving. The 
two types of fish, fat and lean, require dif- 
ferent accompaniments. Mayonnaise, sauce 
tartare, drawn butter sauce and other sauces 
rich in fat should be served with the lean 
fish, such as cod, hake and haddock; while 
tomato, celery, caper, green pepper, pimento 
and other sauces with a piquant flavor, but 
less rich, are appropriate to serve with fat 
fish. 

Since our fish contains practically no car- 
bohydrate, it must be served with potato, 
rice, macaroni, spaghetti or other starchy 
food. With a dry fish such as cod, the po- 
tatoes may be creamed or scalloped. Hash- 
ed browned potatoes are especially delicious 
with broiled bluefish. Try them together 
sometime, with a crisp lettuce and tomato 
salad, and finish up with a fruit dessert. 
White fish demands colored vegetables— 
spinach, beets, carrots, tomatoes or brussels 
sprouts—while cauliflower, celery, white 
cabbage, turnips or cucumbers, are quite in 
order with certain of the fat fish. Certain 
accompaniments that are served with certain 
fish as a matter of tradition are cucumber 
with salmon, tomato catsup and horse rad- 
ish with raw oysters, lemon with all fish. 

Besides these, minced onion, parsley, cay- 
enne, capers, and many other spices may be 
used to lend an interesting touch to the dish. 

I must not close without telling you that 
fish should be cooked as soon as possible 
after it comes from the market. If it must 
be kepr, it should be put on ice skin down 
and as far as possible from other food. 

The photograph at the beginning of this 
article shows (lower left) sea trout, mack- 
erel, the oval butter fish, a striped bass and 
the small smelt. The steaks are white cod, 
halibut and pink salmon. At the lower right, 
above the shrimps is a rolled fillet for 
broiling or steaming, and at the upper left 
are shown small Blue Point oysters, large 
Cape Cod oysters, and clams. 


Girl Scouts Earn Their Way 


(Continued from page 29) 
Mrs. Katie Lee Johnson came from our Na- 
tional office to see it not so long ago.” 


How About a Cookie Sale? 


They had a fine one in Chattanooga 


More Girl Scouts in Tennessee can lay 
claim to real business ability. Chattanooga 
Girl Scouts made three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars on a cookie sale. Dorothy Mc- 
Dade writes about it: 

“As you all know, the world cannot be 
run without money, and even the Chatta- 
nooga Girl Scouts needed some for their 
new camp—Camp Glancy! Ways and 
means of procuring the said money were 
discussed and we agreed on a cookie sale. 

“April twenty-sixth was set aside as 
‘Cookie Day’ and Girl Scouts began weeks 
ahead to take orders. This was done by 
patrols—that is, the Girl Scouts gave their 
cards with name of purchaser, address, and 
amount of order to their patrol leaders. 
Patrol leaders turned these cards over to 
the captain and she saw that the correct 
number of orders was turned in at the Girl 
Scout office. 

“Good, clean competition always makes 
interest run higher, so a week at camp was 
offered to the Girl Scout who procured the 


largest number of orders. The troop that 
sold the most cookies was to be presented 
with a very useful article—a grub stake! 

“The cookies, made from the Girl Scout 
recipe, were purchased from a city bakery 
for seven and a half cents a dozen and 
were sold for twenty cents. 

“The lucky winner of the week at camp 
sold two hundred and twenty-five dozen and 
the lucky troop sold four hundred and forty- 
five dozen. All the girls agree that ‘Cookie 
Day’ was great fun.” 


A Gift Shop in Nebraska 
And Girl Scouts made it pay! 


West Point, Nebraska Girl Scouts were 
successful in running a small gift shop. 
Cora Frankfurt tells us about it: 

“We sold aprons, hot pan holders, sil- 
houettes, dish towels, hand towels, cloth 
and bead flowers, luncheon sets, table run- 
ners, doll powder shakers, and many other 
novelties. We made fifteen dollars on the 
sale.” 


Editor's Note: Send THE AMERICAN GIRL 
news and pictures—if you have them—of 
your Own money-earning ideas. We will 
publish as many of them as we possibly 
can in the not too distant future. 
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Names 


Girls! Wouldn't it be awful if 
the cleaners lost your best party 
dress and you couldn't get it 
back ? Your name, woven in your 
favorite style on fine tape 
with thread that never fades 
wouid be you: peokeess 
identification if sewn all 
your clothes. CASH’S NAMES 
give you this protection— 
far superior to any other 
kind of marking. They're 
attractive, neat and ec- 
onomical. Order from 
your dealer or write us. 
Trial Offer: Send 10c for one 
dozen of your own first 
name woven in fast thread 
on fine cambric tape. 

















t piers #4Y* + | J.&J. Cash, Inc. 
( | 4ist St., South Norwalk, 
. an., or So. Gramercy 

Place, Los Angeles, Calif., or 
21 Gray St., “Belleville, Ont. 








BALLOONS 


Add Pep To Any Party 


All sizes, shapes, bright colors, Sampler 
20 balloons for 2 dimes. 100 balloons all 
aes for dollar bill. Balloon games’ booklet 
ree. 

WYANDOT COMPANY, Galion, Ohio 











What 
Can 
The | 
New Year | 
Bring? 











HAT can the New Year 

bring?”—it is the question 
that every thinking Girl Scout asks 
herself at this time of the year. And 
when she asks the question she 
doesn’t mean “What will luck do 
for me in 1931?” What she means 
is: “What can I do in 1931 that will 
bring me the things I desire most?” 


F COURSE a Girl Scout is re- 

sourceful. She knows where to 
go for the things she wants. She 
knows she wants—and needs, too, 
if she is to function at all as a good 
Girl Scout—that compass and that 
first aid kit, that hunting knife and 
that flash light, that whistle and that 
memory book. She hasn’t the money, 
to be sure, but she remembers THE 
AMERICAN GiRL Premium List. 
There! Presto!, the magic has begun. 
A few calls on her friends with THE 
AMERICAN GIRL under her arm, a 
few convincing words and the things 
she wants are hers! 


Why don’t you, too, write for a 
copy of the Premium List to 
THE AMERICAN GIRL 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 











Read Hazel Rawson Cades’ article in February! 











A Plan that Hits 
the Bull’s Eye! 


you HAVE probably made the 
good resolution this year that 
when Christmas, 1931 rolls around it 
will not find you napping, that it will 
find you fully prepared for this pleas- 
ant but often worrisome present-giving 
business. You have doubtless resolved 
that you will under no circumstances 
find yourself without enough money to 
take care of the many presents that you 
simply have to give each year. 


But that resolution will only be 
broken if you don’t do something about 
it right away. You have to put money 
away throughout the year to cope with 
your problem next December. 


Betty Brooks has a plan for you. A 
plan that hits the bull's eye! A plan 
that will enable you to face Christmas 
of 1931 without fears, without qualms, 
without regrets that Christmas is here 
again. For Christmas is really a joyful 
time and should be warmly welcomed. 


A 1931 Christmas Club 

This plan will enable you to walk 
up to the cashier's window at the bank 
around Christmas time and draw out 
a handsome sum of money to help you 
with your Christmas giving. Or if you 
prefer to have your Christmas Club 
at home, you will hear a very musical 
tinkle in your cash-box. 


Write to Betty Brooks 


Betty Brooks will help you start your 
Christmas Club. She can help you in 
many ways, especially since the new 
generous commissions on subscription- 
getting have been granted. Write her 
immediately, asking about the new com- 
missions and her Christmas Club idea! 


Betty Brooks 
Earn-Your-Own Club, 
670 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 


After all the worrying 1 

we did this Christmas, | am 

y 6«% eager to know of your 
We i 


suggestions for next Christ- 
mas. Please send me all 
information. 





My name is............0000 
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Vagabond’s Ward 


(Continued from page 24) 

A long sigh quivered up from the very 
depths of André’s heart. He opened his eyes 
again and smiled. It was the ghost of a smile. 

“You—you saved my life,’ he whispered. 

“It is the medicine,” said Kate dizzily. 
She buried her face in shaking hands. 

“Kate! Are you—weeping ?”” asked André. 

“You were so c-close, so close!” said the 
little girl unevenly. ‘Say you will get better.” 

“I will get better,” repeated André grave- 
ly. ““And—Kate!” 

“Messire ?”’ 

“Call me André. Kate, I am most grate- 
ful,” said the boy gently. “Kiss me, dear.” 

Kate colored rosily all over her small face. 
She bent and brushed his sunken cheek with 
her lips. “Now, please sleep,” she whispered. 

A few days later André stopped his new 
friend as she worked. “Kate,” he said 
quietly, ‘do you know, when I go home I 
want you to come with m¢?” 

Little Kate started incredulously. “Oh, it 
is not possible!” 

André smiled. “Why not, Kate?” 

“Perrot would never let me go. Besides 
your parents would not have me!” 

“I shall tell them you saved my life,” re- 
torted André loftily. “As for Perrot, he is 
not any kin to you, is he?” 

Kate shook her head. “I have no kin.” 

“Well then!” André triumphed. “What 
now have you to say?” 

Kate laughed tremblingly. “I am not a 
lady, André.” 

André turned and caught her hands in a 
warm, boyish grip. “You are the finest lady 
I know, next to my mother!” he cried. 

Then suddenly a gay voice broke into 
their conversation. "Bon jour, monsteur! 
mademoiselle, bon jour!” 

Francois!" they cried with one voice. 

He stood arms akimbo, laughing at them, 
his thin, black face sparkling, his eyes glow- 
ing like colored stars. “What is this? You 
are friends—and behind my back, too! Is 
that fair? Is that right?” 

“Francois! Francois! She saved my life! 
I was ill; she nursed me,” explained André, 
trembling with earnestness. 

Villon looked with a queer flash of ten- 
derness at Kate. “I said you would be 
friends,” he observed teasingly. 

“Are—are you back to stay?” implored 
Kate. 

“Yes, until my next scrape,” said the poet. 
“But tell me, André, was it fever?” 

ee 

“Then, you must be hungry?” asked 
Villon. 

André sighed. “I was thinking of food.” 

“Well, we are going to have a feast in 
honor of—many things. A feast on the roof 
of this very inn! Will you honor me with 
your presence?” 

“Will we?” echoed André. 

“Now?” quivered Kate. 

‘Now, mademoiselle, my ward,” laughed 
the poet. His face wore a tantalizing grin. 
“Will Perrot permit us?” asked André. 

“IT have told him I entertain you. He does 
not object,” said Francois loftily. He sud- 
denly bent and lifted André in his arms. 

“You are light!” he murmured. “Come 
Kate!” - 

Perrot peered at them as they entered the 
room and crossed it. His face wore a sour 


Angelica Cary plays fairy godmother, much to her satisfaction— 


grin. “More foolishness!” he muttered. “Le 
bon Dieu made men and then made poets 
for men to laugh at!” 

They went up the crazy, dark stairway— 
up—up to the queer, crooked garret where 
dusty windows blinked like evil eyes. 

“We do not have a feast—here?” shud- 
dered Kate. 

“No. There is a ledge below that awaits 
us,” said Francois. 

About three feet down, the slanting roof 
ended in a ledge wide enough and comfort- 
able enough once you were used to it. The 
moon was not up yet, hence it was in shad- 
ow; but Kate peering down saw that it was 
draped in a sort of wine-colored cloth that 
caught the attic candle-glow. Also, there 
were queerly shaped bundles piled together 
in an inviting little heap. 

“André shall go first,” said Francois airi- 
ly. So André, laughing almost happily, clam- 
bered through the window and crawled 
safely to the ledge. He looked up and 
waved to them. 

“You next, Kate,” said the poet. 

Kate nodded and set her small mouth. 

“You are not afraid?” he asked. 

Unexpectedly Kate again nodded. “Yes,” 
she said breathlessly. ““B-but I trust you.” 

Villon’s eyes twinkled. Laughing he 
helped her through the window. With 
thumping heart she crept down the slanting 
roof and half collapsed beside André. 
Villon came after her and crouched upon the 
very edge of the ledge like some queer bird. 

Kate was the first to speak. “How high 
we are, Francois!” she murmured gazing 
downward. It looked perilously high to her. 

“High enough, but wider by far!” 
laughed Villon. “Look ahead, my Kate!’ 

Kate followed his order and caught her 
breath. Before her wondering eyes rose the 
incredible steeples, spires, weather cocks of 
the old city so beautiful beneath the stars. 

André also stared. 

Villon’s elfish chuckle recalled them both. 
“What, my embryo poets! Have you for- 
gotten the party?” 

André started and Kate, turning her wide 
eyes upon her queer guardian, clapped eager 
hands. “But no, we do not forget, Francois! 
Only it was so strange, so beautiful—” 

Villon unwrapped the parcels and re- 
vealed sweets of many kinds, sugar plums, 
gingerbread, almonds, rice cakes and nuts. 

“Magic!” sighed little Kate, nibbling a 
gingerbread cake. ‘And, now, Francois, tell 
us a tale.” 

“Of glory?” asked the poet. 

“Of Roland!” begged André excitedly. 

Villon glanced slant-eyed at the excited 
boy's face. ‘Roland is your hero, André?” 

The boy lifted eloquent hazel eyes. 

“And Kate?” 

“I have never heard of Roland. Is he too 
a knight?” asked Kate shyly. 

“The most glorious knight who ever 
lived,” said Villon. “I shall tell you of his 
death and of his splendor and his faith.” 

“You mean—Roncevaux?” asked André. 

“I mean Roncevaux where the hero was 
betrayed. You remember, André, the gallant 
twenty thousand. Each knight the most per- 
fect and glorious!” And Villon told the two 
children the wondrous story of Roland. 

André gave a long sigh when Villon 
ceased speaking. “I have heard the tale of 
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Roncevaux from many a poet, but never so 
splendidly as from you, Maistre Villon!” 

“And now, children, it is time to descend 
to earth. The good Perrot will wonder—” 
Villon explained whimsically. 

“It was splendid and gay, this f-feast,” 
said little Kate. She started to speak bravely, 
but she ended in a burst of tears. 

The poet wet his lips. “Kate, see, the stars 
are shining. We have been happy this night. 
Let the morrow be. Smile, little sweeting!” 

Kate buried her face against his shoulder 
while André watched her struggle, with 
clear, sorrowful eyes. Finally, she lifted a 
quivering face and smiled. ‘Forgive me!” 


CHAPTER VII 
Flight 


“So we left a warning posted on the 
gate,” said Guillaume scowlingly. “We said 
if the count reconsidered his decision he was 
to show a white flag from his window.” 

“A ‘white’ flag? You ask the count to 
surrender? Rather a crimson flag or black, 
anything but white!” commented Villon. 

“You are right,” said Guillaume dispirit- 
edly. “But if his stiff-necked father does not 
soon unbend there are other ways to dispose 
of André,” sneered Guillaume. 

Villon gave him an odd look but spoke 
not. Instead, softly, he whistled. 

“Bah!” said Guillaume and waddled fu- 
riously away. 

André looked ardently, shyly, at the satur- 
nine figure of his poet. Hands locked behind 
his head, green eyes dreaming, he troubled 
the boy’s imagination and caught at his 
heart strings. He spoke suddenly. 

“Francois, you know I am grateful,’ he 
said. 

Villon laughed. “Yes, I know. What then?” 

André hesitated. ““When—if I ever get 
home, Francois, will I see you again?” 

“No,” said the other. “You will be be- 
yond need of me then.” 

André’s clear eyes glowed. 
need you,” he said. 

Villon started to speak when there was a 
hurried knocking on the door.. Opened, it 
revealed Perinet looking flushed and breath- 
less. He crossed at once to them. 

“Villon! I heard! They are on the watch- 
out for you! Go before the gates are guard- 
ed!” 

The poet started and his face turned 
green. ‘Are you sure, Perinet?” 

“Positive!” nodded the other. 

Francois bit his lip. “I do not want to 
leave Paris now. I wonder—”’ He paused a 
moment. “I will have to leave—but Perinet! 
Will you take a message to my godfather?” 

“Yes,” said Perinet. 

“Tell him I must have a pardon. I will 
be back within the week. Tell him I risk 
being hanged if I am not welcomed by a 
pardon on my return. You know the ad- 
dress, Perinet.” 

“I will do it!” nodded Perinet. 

Villon swung upon his heel. He looked 
at André and at little Kate. 

“Adieu! Be of good heart, my children!” 
he said and turning ran from the room. 


“T shall always 


André started and Kate cried out “Fran- 
cois!” but he was gone. 
“Ah!” said Guillaume  unpleasantly. 


“Your protector flies before the police. I 
advise you to be respectful—brat!”’ 
André did not look at him. “We are 


Read “The Bound Girl, Polly.” 
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alone, Kate,” he murmured. “Villon’s gone!" 

Kate looked a bit frightened. “Only for a 
week, André! The time will pass quickly.’ 

“Much can happen in a week,” said 
André. 

Much happened the very next evening. It 
was very late and all of the customers had 
gone with the exception of “The Black 
Comrades.” 

“This cannot go on!’ Guillaume was say- 
ing with an oath. “We cannot afford to 
house and feed a worthless brat. The count 
will never ransom him. What shall we do?” 

The little mean eyes of Casin Chollet lit 
curiously. “You know. Jacques Bevelier?” 

A murmur ran around the table and in 
the corner Kate bit back a cry and caught 
André’s hands protectively in hers. 

Jacques Bevelier! The name made even 
these hardened ruffians shudder. He had 
killed his own son and stopped at nothing 
to gain his ends. 

“What of Jacques?” asked Guillaume. 

“He will buy André for fifty crowns.” 

“Impossible!” said Perrot. “It will hardly 
pay us for harboring the child. This was to 
make us all rich!’ protested the inn-keeper. 

Guillaume shrugged. “We will divide 
equally. Besides—I have my eye on another 
child whose parents are not so stubborn.” 

“But this Jacques!” said Perinet suddenly 
in his deep, rather soft voice. “Is he not the 
one who sends stubborn parents the ears of 
their kidnaped children?” 

“It always works! A pity I am squeam- 
ish!’ chuckled Guillaume. 

“Fifty crowns!” moaned Perrot. 

“It is agreed?” asked Casin. 

“It is agreed!’ boomed Guillaume. 
“Come we are not so bad! Villon, of course, 
gets nothing. We can lie—if he suspects, 
what of it? Come, Casin! We shall pay 
Jacques Bevelier a visit tonight!” 

Perrot swore at them, looked malevolently 
at the shivering children and stumped out 
of the room. 

Kate burst into tears of hysterical distress. 
“I cannot, cannot bear it!” she wailed. 
“They will k-kill you, André!” 

André was very white. “Kate—don’t. It 
is better to have one’s ears chopped off 
than to shiver like a cur at the prospect.” 

But Kate, rocking back and forth, refused 
to be consoled. “André, if they harm you, 
I shall die!” she moaned. 

André hid his face and a sob burst from 
his set lips. He was, after all, but a child 
and he wept at last. 

“Don't. D-don’t!” implored Kate anxious- 
ly. “You frighten me, André!” 

The boy mastered his sobs with tremen- 
dous effort. Then a light dawned in his 
eyes. “Kate! We'll escape—tonight!’’ he 
said. “Have you forgotten the ledge below 
the attic window?” 

Kate’s eyes lit too. “It is the only way! 
There is rope in the garret!”’ she said. 

“Come!” whispered André. 

Hand in hand they tiptoed across the 
room and up the crazy old stairs. It was a 
dangerous journey. Perrot slept in a room 
at the head of the stairs. If he should hear 
them—-! The children’s hands tightened. 

“Courage!” whispered André. 

They reached Perrot’s open door—passed 
it—were safe in the garret! 

Kate lit a candle, tiptoed across to the 
window and gazed forth. She fell back with 
a cry of despair! “André! We can't see! 
It is too dark.” (Continued on page 46) 
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does mother know 
this bargain? 


Fels-Naptha saves something far 
more important thanmother's pen- 
nies—Fels-Napthasaves mother her- 
self. How?..every big Fels-Naptha 
bar brings her extra help. The extra 
help of good golden soap and plen- 
tiful naptha, the grease-dissolver. 
Working together, these two 
cleaners loosen dirt—without hard 
rubbing. They make things easier 
for mother. Tell her to buy 
Fels-Naptha at her grocer’s. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


fenfe FREE CATALOG age se 
CLASS RINGS - 
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THe “METAL AR ARTS | C0760 Pt PORTLAND AVE, Re ROCHESTER NY. 
DENISON’S 3, Juvenile Songs, Musical Readings, 
L Dalen sence Denison’s plays 
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T.S.Denison&Co., 623 S.Wabash,Dep.87 Chicago 
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Yes Im making *50 a week 
as manager of the Blue Bowl 


“I'm through with the time-clock and the type- 
writer—after four years of drudgery at $20 a week, 
I realized that a business office was no place for a 
woman. Now I’m cutting out my career in a pro- 
fession that needs me—and pays to get me. A few 
months ago I started the Lewis Course in Food 
Management. Within the first month I sold enough 
home-made candy around the office to pay for the 
course. When | graduated their ar de- 
partment sent me to the ‘Blue Bowl’ 


A Dignified, Responsible Position 


Thousands of new tea rooms, cafeterias and coffee 
shops demand trained managers. No matter what 
your experience or your age, you must have train- 
ing in buying, planning, budgeting, decorating, ad- 
vertising. Through proved Lewis Training you can 
get this manager’s knowledge quickly. Jane Par- 
sons did an $8000 business last year through Lewis 
Methods. Others have done as well. The new free 
book, “Fortunes in Food” shows how—send for 
your copy, TODAY! 


Pray tha Kam 


Free Book shows how , 










' . 

4 Lewis Training Institute, Dept. 6122-EA 

4 (A Division of Lewis Hotel Training Schools) 

4 Washington, D. C. 

} Please send me your free book, “‘Fortunes in Food” 
; Name 

' 

' Address 

; City State t 
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Coming next month! 
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(Continued from page 45) 

Solemnly they sat upon two upturned 
casks to wait for the gray light of dawn. 

“Francois will grieve to see us no more,”’ 
whispered Kate. 

“He shall see us again!” whispered André 
confidently. “I will get my father to appoint 
him my tutor.” 

“That could never be,” said Kate unsteadily. 
“He is like an eagle. He flies high above 
our heads. He is wild and restless and can 
never find a home.” 

“Why not?” asked André again. 

“There is someone he loves who loves 
him not,” said the child. “It has made him 
bitter.” 

“You mean a lady? And do you know 
her?” asked André. 

“I have seen her once. She is a grand 
lady with footmen and a chair to ride about 
in. She is most beautiful.” 

“She cannot be beautiful if she will not 
love Francois,” said André wonderingly. 
Then on a sudden he sprang to his feet. 
“The dawn, Kate! The dawn!” 

Trembling with eagerness they ran to the 
window. 

“Kate,” said the boy, “this is very dan- 
gerous. Your hands will burn. But do not 
let go. You hear, Kate? If the skin rips 
from your fingers do not let go!’ He picked 
up the coil of rope and proceeded to tie it 
tightly about the stout belly of a wine cask. 

Kate clutched the rope and slid off the 
ledge. She hung there a moment, quivering. 

“Kate, go on,” called André. 

Slowly, hand over hand the child pro- 
gressed until at last she came to the end 
and dropped dazedly to the ground. 

André made a quick descent after her. 

“Oh, Kate, you were wonderful!” he 
gasped as he stood beside her. 

Hand in hand they looked 
back at the Inn of the Goldea 
Sow. 

“Run!” Kate whispered. 

André looked surprised but 
broke into a trot. Breathlessly 
they ran through the mist. 

At last after many turns and 
twists they came Out upon one 
of the busiest thoroughfares in 
Paris—two little beggars, rag- 
ged, barefoot, unkempt. Passers- 
by brushed them roughly aside. 

They walked on in silence. Suddenly a 
horseman rounded the corner and came 
prancing finely toward them. 

André looked, at first carelessly, then in- 
credulously. He saw a richly caparisoned 
pony, a young nobleman astride it. 

“Jules!” whispered André. 

Then uttering a wild cry of joy, tears 
streaming down his dirty face, he ran for- 
ward. He was so choked with emotion that 
he could not speak and that proved his un- 
doing. For as he ran in front of the rider 
and madly waved his arms—Jules did not 
recognize him! 

“Out of my way, beggar,” he said ar- 
rogantly. 

André stopped as if he had been shot. 
“B-b-but!"’ he stammered piteously. 

Jules rose in the stirrups. There was a 
pale fury on his aquiline face. 

Deliberately he raised his dainty whip 
and struck André’s upturned face. André 


winced as he received the insulting blow. 

“Insolent!’’ Jules hissed. He cut savagely 
at his pony and went clattering by. 

André stared dazedly after them. He was 
trembling as if with cold. His face was 
white as death. 

“Jules!” he moaned. “Not to know me. 
Cruel—cruel! Anywhere I would have 
known jou!” 

“But, André, your mother is waiting,” 
said Kate quietly. 

André straightened. “Yes, yes, my 
mother!"" he agreed, his face brightening 
joyously. “Come, Kate!” 

They started down the lane again, but 
had not gone five paces when Kate stopped 
as if she had been stabbed to the heart. 
Just at the turn in the road there was a 
church and lurking beneath its shade was 
the sly determined figure of Casin Chollet! 

André, too, saw it the same moment. A 
cry of despair burst from his lips. ‘Too 
late!’ he said wildly. 

“We must fly, André! Hurry, hurry!” 
urged Kate. 

Fired by her anxiety, André nodded and 
the two children flew wildly down the lane. 
Mud splashed their aching feet; the rain, 
gathering in momentum, beat upon their 
wild little faces. Only when breath failed 
did they stop. 

André’s lips were trembling. “I will never 
get home again!” he murmured. 

“They are wise. They went right to your 
home. They will guard it day and night,” 
said Kate. 

The boy turned hopefully to her. “What 
shall we do?” he pleaded. 

Kate thought a moment. ‘There is the 
police,” she said at last and doubtfully. 
“I suppose that we could go to them.” 





“Ah, you young rascal!’’ snarled a cruel 
and hated voice. “You thought to escape 
us, eh?” A_ hoarse laugh followed it. 

André started as he heard that voice and 
felt strong fingers clutching his collar. He 
lifted his eyes to the gloating, evil face of 
Guillaume. 

“Scream and I'll knife you!” snarled the 
little fat man. “Did you lose your wits, my 
pretty?” 

Kate hung her yellow head. André was 
lost; he would be sold to Jacques. As for 
herself—what did it matter? Her heart was 
burning, her throat swelling, the mad tears 
stinging her eyes. That she might die! 

Then suddenly shy fingers crept: round 
her own. “Oh, Kate, don't weep!” 

Kate lifted her swimming eyes. “André, 
I—I won't let them sell you!”” she promised. 

Hand in hand they stumbled beside Guil- 
laume’s squat figure. It seemed ages before 
they turned in at the Golden Sow. The 


miserable inn-room seemed crowded with 
evil figures when they entered the place. 

Perrot’s face was not pleasant to behold. 

“You caught them!” he growled. 

“Trust me,” chortled Guillaume in a sat- 
isfied voice. He thrust André forward with 
a sudden jerk that sent the boy sprawling. 
“We'll get Jacques and conclude the bar- 
gain; at least, the fifty crowns shall not 
escape us!” 

“Please!” wailed Kate in a high thin 
voice. "Please! Please! You must not!” 


The final instalment of this serial 
comes next month. Don’t miss finding out 
what becomes of Kate and André and 
Francois Villon. 


What has happened so far in this story 


The Inn of The Golden Sow, a sinister 
place run by Frére Perrot in 1458, is the 
only home Kate has ever known. The evil 
Perrot has three wicked companions, Perinet 
de la Barre, Casin Chollet and Guillaume 
d Orleans. Against Kate's will, Perrot forces 
her to be the decoy for the kidnaping of the 
rich young André de Gressert. Consequently 
André hates her and refuses her offers of 
friendship during his captivity. 

However, they have a mutual friend in 
Francois Villon, vagabond poet, who has 
made Kate his ward. He has assisted in the 
kidnaping and is to have a share in the 
ransom which Guillaume maintains the 
Count de Gressert will pay. But he is a 
sincere friend of the children and protects 
them as much as he can from the cruel 
treatment of “The Black Comrades”, as the 
kidnapers call themselves. Frequently, how- 
ever, he must leave Paris suddenly to avoid 
the police because of some scrape. It is be- 
cause of these frequent difficul- 
ties that he has no favor with the 
stately Mistress Katherine who 
scorns his love and his songs. 
Katherine is curiously connected 
also with the two children. She 
is a great friend of the countess, 
André’s mother, and the count- 
ess’ only consolation in the grief 
of her son’s mysterious disap- 
pearance. While little Kate is, 
in a way, her namesake and 
greatly admires the beautiful 
Katherine who gave her abright 
ribbon in front of Notre Dame cathedral one 
day when she had been sent out to steal for 
Perrot. Torto, the dumb, Kate's only other 
friend beside Villon, is sent to the count 
with a letter asking five hundred gold 
crowns for ransom. 

André waits at the inn tense with fear 
because he knows his father’s uncompromis- 
ing attitude toward kidnapers. “If we would 
refuse to pay ransom, the practice would 
stop,” the count had often said. Still the 
young boy waited in hope. 

Torto, unable to hear questions or to 
answer them, is thrown into prison by the 
stern count who declares, “I will search 
Paris from end to end and hang these kid- 
napers from the highest gibbet, but I will 
not pay ransom.” 

Guillaume and Casin hear the servants 
talking. “The game is up,” says Casin. 

“No, we still have the boy,’ Guillaume 
answers in an ugly voice. 


Cheese can brighten dozens of dishes— 
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| The Funniest Joke I 
8 | Have Heard This Month 


tooth extracted. Af- 
ter the operation, he 
|| looked up at the 
|} dentist and said: 
“Say, doctor, can I 


| have that tooth?” 
Made to Order “Sure,” said the 
, ut! . ; _. |i dentist, “what do 
Nothing B “I'm looking for my ideal dog,” said you want it for?” 
“Stage hand!"’ the lady in the dog fancier shop. “I'd “I'm going to take 
called the stage man- like one with a head rather like a it home, fill it full 
ager when every- collie and a body after the style of an of sugar, and sit and 
thing was ready. Irish terrier, only with longer hair, and ll watch it ache.”— 
“Run up the cur- nice distinct markings. Do you keep |] Sony by CARRIE MAE 
tain!” dogs like that?” | KNaBY, South Eno- 
The man did not The dog fancier shook his head |} },, Pennsylvania. 
cen Wie tached sadly. “No, ma‘am,” he said, “I | 
1 drowns them.’—Sent by BEATRICE | 
lankly at th an- : om 
see ene ae | ARNOLD, Clarksburg, West Virginia. Not a Fool 


“Run up the cur- 
tain, I say. Are you 





Send THE AMERICAN GIRL your fun- | 


A farmer, in great 
need of extra farm 








deaf?” Reeiety : hands at haying 
ie . niest joke, telling us your name, age, and | ; bs 
os aid = address. A book will be awarded to every | oa ogg toa 

hand, “but T'il have || 87 whose joke is published in this space. accounted the town 

you know I may — Eee fool, if he could 

be a stage hand, help him out. 

but I'm not a bloomin’ squirrel!"—Sent by “What'll ye pay?” asked Si. 


KATHLEEN Ness, Brooklyn, New York. 


No Hero to His Caddy 


Poor GoLFER: Well, how do you like my 
game? 

Cappy: I suppose it’s all right, but I still 
prefer golf—Sent by ELLEN SWANSON, M/. 
Vernon, Obio. 


The Horse Did It 


Two farmers had been enjoying a festive 
evening. 

They had a drive of five miles before 
them, and it was a very dark night, but the 
horse knew the way. Side by side they sat 
in the cart and went along at a spanking 
pace. At length they swung around a sharp 
turn in a most alarming manner, missing 
an obstruction by an inch or two. 

“Gently, George; gently round the 
corner, old man,” murmured Bill. 

George grinned. 

“What! Haven't you got 
either?” he said.—Sent by 
Koser, Takoma Park, Maryland. 


the reins 
MARGARET 


Revenge 


After a very bad night with a toothache, 
a boy went to the dentist to have the 


“Tl pay what you're worth.” 

Si scratched his head a minute, then an- 
nounced decisively, “I'll be jiggered if I'll 
work for that!’—Sent by Louise Porter, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


He Could Answer Something 


Whenever Tommy was asked a question 
by his teacher he would answer, “Don’t 
know.” 

“What is twice eight?” she once asked. 

Tommy answered, ‘Don't know.” 

She then asked, “Twice four?” 

Tommy answered, “Don’t know.” 

The teacher, becoming cross, asked 
sternly, “Thomas, is there anything that 
you are able to answer?” 

“Yes'm,” he replied. “The telephone, 
ma‘am.’—Sent by Doris WINKENWERDER, 
Neu Ulm, Minnesota. 


A 
Difficult . ‘o 
Order 


A man entered a rather ancient looking 
hotel in Georgia and told the waiter he 
wanted a cup of coffee without cream. 

The old man scratched his head, thought 
a while and finally said, “I’m sorry, boss, 
Ah can’t give you no coffee widout cream 
‘cause we ain't got no cream, but I can 
give you coffee widout milk.”"—Sent by 
MarGarRetT Curtis, Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Learn how from Winifred Moses’ article next month 





Girl Scouts—Campfire Girls 
Every Girl—wants 


NORTHLAND SKIS 


They're chosen by 
champions, and be- 
ginners too, for their 
speed, durability and 
ease of handling. 
Only Northlands have 
the deerhead trade- 
mark. Write for free 
Booklet, “HowtoSki”. 
NORTHLAND SKI MFG. CO. 
World's Largest Ski Mfrs. 
83 Merriam Pk. St. Paul, Minn. 





























































INDIAN HANDICRAFT 


UNIQUE XMAS GIFTS 
Our silver jewelry guaranteed hand-hammered by 
Navajo and Pueblo Indians using sterling silver and 
fine turquoise matrix. 


2051M, 


Bracelet No. set with about 4 $s'aa 


Wrquolse .......00.. 

2050M, same but without turquoise $2.25 
a Arrowhead pendant 
* P No. 2103 1 carat 
turquoise set, on 18 
inch sterling chain 


Bracelet No. 





with clasp rings 
easestednnebseepeninl $2.00 
Arrowhead — brooch 
No. 523, (pins hor- 
izontally) pe $1.25 
Arrowhead brooch 
No. 623 same with- 
nut turquoise....$.75 


Chimayo Blankets. dae 
native hand-weaving, beautiful, 
colorful designs. Please state color ae 
20x20 inches, pillow size ... $2.50 
20x40 inches, table seraf........... $5.00 
Other size-prices on request. 
With each purchase comes a leaflet illustrating and 
explaining symbols used by Indians in decorating 
silverw are, blankets, pottery etc. All prices prepaid 
“Satisfaction or money back"’ 
SOUTHWEST ARTS & CRAFTS 
Gans Bldg. Santa Fe, New Mexico 


indian Traders and Wholesalers 


Merrywold 


Comp tor r Girls 10- 48 Winthrop. Maine. Real camping 
Maine yy: 30 acre playground. All activities. 


All wool 














ine mp Director. For 
bea sutifully intra booklet, address 


e, Syracuse New York. 

















Complete Your Toilet 
wit. 


Caticura Taleum 
Fragrant and Refreshing 


Price 25c. Sample free 
Cuticura,” Dept 4B, Malden, Mass. 


Address : 















You’ve Been Looking For This 





Personal Bracelets, 1" wide, hand made by skilled craftsmen, 
with any name. German Silver $1.00, Sterling $2.50 C, O. D, 
15e extra. Special prices to organ izations. Catalog. 

Kustom Kraftsmen, 1024 Union Ave., Hillside, N. J. 












1.00 up. Send for our 24 

alog showing hundreds of 

Rings and Pins at factory prices. 

Rings made to order; designs free. 
MPANY 

125 Bruce Ave. 








Notice: If you change your address, be sure to 
let The American Girl know, if you want your 
magazine to reach you, because the Post Office 
does not forward magazines. 


Girl Scout Uniforms 














Size Price 
Girl Scout Dres 8-44 $ 4.50 
Girl Seout Cloth 36” wide 
per yd. ; 75 
7 Make-up Set. 50 
(Consists of pattern, 
lapels, buttons, thread ) 
+ Buttons for replacement, each .02 
G. S. Lapels....... -20 
+ Patterns (only) 10-44 25 
2 aE eee .10 
Hat, Girl Scout...... 1.00 
Web elt.. 8-46 i 
Top Coat aon 
Sizes . 8-12 
Sizes 14-42 
Sainennt (Green, Alligator €loth) 
8-12 6.75 
Unlined { 14-38 7.50 
4-44 8.25 
8-12 9.50 
Lined... { 14-38 10.25 
40-44 11.00 
Lounge Robes, with emblem 7.50 
Lounge Robes, without emblem 7.00 
Neckerchiefs, Cotton, each..... 45 
Colors: green, purple, dark 
blue, light blue, brown, 
cardinal, black, and yellow 
Sandeaux (to match 
neckerchiefs ) senensnnast AS 
Size 
Stockings, cotton, brown....8-11 .35 
Girl Scout Underwear 
Vest sizes 30 to 40.. ; 75 
Shorts sizes 30 to 40 75 
Girl Scout Camp Uniform 
(Pamico Cloth)..... 
(Chambray) ..... 
Windsor Tie, Cotton 
Colors: dark green, red, pur- 
ple, blue, yellow, brown 
Windsor Tie (crépe de Chine) 85 
Folded Tie, Silk 280 


Same colors, brown excepted 
Stockings, dark green, 

ribbed, lisle . 55 
Ankle Socks (Mercerized cot- 

ton, green or tan) Sizes 


(Wool mixture, 





green or tan) Sizes 8% to 
. mnie 75 
Sport “Coat (leather) 
Sizes 8 to 14 poune . 12.75 
Sizes 16 to 42 14.25 
Sweater, pull-over, green, 
wool jersey 28-40 3.25 
Sweater, shaker coat, green 8.00 
Beret (all colors) : 1.00 
Corduroy Breeches, green 28-44 6.00 
Whipcord Breeches, green 28-44 7.50 
Flannel Shirt, green—light 
weight 28-44 4.50 
Flannel Shirt, green, all 
wool ... : 28-44 6.00 
Officer’s Uniforms 
Officer's Dress Size 
Wool . 32-44 $25.00 
Cotton ad 32-44 10.00 
+ Officer's Serge Cloth 
54” wide, per yd. as 4.25 
Braid per yd . 10 
ll 23 
+ Buttons, each 03 
ow. ost.... 40 
re 10 
Piqué collar..... 50 
Commissioner's collar 35 
Officer’s Felt Hat 642-8.. >. 00 
Officer's Belt, Leather, ee 
with hooks : 1 ee 
Officer's Top Coat........... 14.25 
Officer's Cape 20.00 
Officer's Camp Uniform 
(Pamico cloth).. ‘ 7.00 
(Chambray) 6.00 
Officer's Sport Belt 28-38 1.00 
40-46 1.25 
Stockings, lisle, brown 1.00 
Brownie Uniforms 
Size 
Brownie Dress 8-12 $ 2.65 


Brownie Material 32” 





wide, per yd.. re 
+ Pattern ...... 8-12 : 
Cap, small, medium, large 3 
Belt, Leather, Sizes 26-28-30 50 
+ Brownie Wings .20 
¥ Golden Hand .14 
+ Golden Bar .10 
+ Emblems ............. .10 


Badges 


+ Attendance Stars 





$ .10 
Silve .10 
t First. Class Badge 25 
¥ Troop Crests 15 
t*Life Couns Crosses i 
Silver _....... ‘ 1.75 
Bronze oanas 1.50 
t Proficiency “Badges sili 15 
t+ Second Class Badge ; 15 
+*Thanks Badge, Blue or Green 
10K Gold Pin 5.00 
Insignia 
+ Armband .... $ .25 
+ Ass’t Patrol Leader’s Chevron .10 
+ Ex-Patrol Leader’s Chevron .20 
+ Patrol Leader's Chevron 15 
+ Hat Insignia ~~ 
Brown Owl).. 50 
t Lapels—G. S., for 
Girl Scouts...... ; -20 








THE AMERICAN GIRL 


STANDARD PRICE LIST FOR 


GIRL SCOUT 
EQUIPMENT 


Pins 


7 Brownie 

Brown Owl Pin 

+ Committee 

t*Golden Eaglet, 
10K Gold 


+ 


Midget, 


+*Golden Eaglet, Large, 
10K Gold 
+ Lapels—G. S., Bronze 


+ Girl Scout Pins 
10K Gold (safety catch) 
Gold Filled (safety cutch) 
New Type..... ‘. 
Old style plain pin 
Midget gold filled 
Worn by Officers or Girl 
Scouts when not in uniform 
¢ Senior Girl Scout Pin 
7 Tawny Owl Pin 
American Flags 
Wool 
Wool 
7Troop Flags 
. Wool $2 io lie 
. Wool 5.75 20¢ 


2: Two weeks are 
troop flags 


2x3 ft. 
3x5 ft. 


*Troop Pennants 


Lettered with any Troop number 


Signal Flags 
Flag Set (complete) 
Includes 1 pr. Morse Code 


flags, 1 pr. Semaphore flags, 

sticks and carrying case. 
Morse Code (1 pr. flags only) 
Semaphore Flags (1 pr.) 

Including sticks and carry 


ing Case 
Staffs 
1 x 7 ft. Jointed 
G. S. Emblem 
1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Eagle 


with spiral 


1 in. x 7 ft. Jointed with Spear 
G. S. Emblem—separate 
Eagle Emblem—separate 
Spear Emblem-—separate 
Flag Carrier 
Flag Standard 

Literature 


Box Book 

Brown Book for Brown Owls 

Brown Magic 

Brownie Handbook, English 

Brownie Games, English 

Blue Book for Leaders.... 

Camping out (By L. H. Weir) 

Camp and Field Notebook Cover 

Ceremonies around the Girl 
Scout Year 

Community Service Booklet 
Per d@ezen.......... 

First Aid Book 

First Biennial Report 

Games and Recreational Meth- 
ods for Clubs, Camps and 
Scouts (By Chas. F. Smith) 

Girl Guide Book of Games 

jirl Scout Game Book 

Girl Scout Handyfacts 


x 


“nm 


“* 





Price 


2.00 


5.00 
250 


,. 00 


per letter 
per letter 
required to letter 
and pennants. 


40 
20 


wn 





3.00 





| Price 
Girl Scout Hike Pack $ .05 
Girl Scout Short Stories 
Series 1 2.00 
Series 2 2.00 
Girl Scout Song Book 1.00 
Girl Scout Word Book 35 
Handbook, Cloth Board Cover 1.10 
Flerible Cloth Cover oo 
English Girl Guide 75 
Home Service Booklet, each 14 
Per dozen 1.00 
How to Start a ‘Girl Scout “Troop 06 
Per hundred 5.00 
International Conference and 
World Camp Report 1.25 
Jack Knife Cookery 2.00 
Juliette Low and the Girl Scouts 2.00 
Kettles and Camp Fires 50 
Knots, Hitches and Splices 55 
Life Saving Booklet 10 
Lone Girl Scout Trailmaker 10 
Lone Girl Scout Adventurer 39 
Minimum Standards for Girl 
Scout Camps 35 
Nancy Goes Girl Scouting 1.59 
Nancy’s Lone Girl Scouts 1.590 
Old Songs and Balladry 1.50 
Patrol Register 10 
Patrol System for Girl Guides 25 
Patrols and their Court of Honor 20 
Stories and How to Tell Them 1.25 
Scout Mastership 1.50 
Scouting is Fun 50 
Trails and By Paths 25 
Tramping and Trailing with the 
Girl Scouts 50 
Things Girl Scouts Do 15 
When You Hike 25 
Witchery of Archery 2.00 
Nature Program 
Leader's Nature Guide $ .25 
Nature Projects 
Bird Finder.. 10 
Garden Flower. 410 
Wild Flower 40 
Tree Ww 
Insect... 50 
Land Animal 10 
Rock Finder requirements 
only Star Finder complete 
with requirements 0 
Requirements (in outline form 
for any of the above projects) 
each 14 
Audubon Bird Plates 
(set of 50) 1.00 
Horsfall Colored Plates each 10 
Pageants and Plays 
Pageant— 
Girl Scout's Hope Chest 
y Alice Sandiford) $ 15 
Plays— 
How St. John Came t 
Bencer’s School 15 
A Pot of Red Geraniums 15 
Why the Rubbish?. 15 
Everybody’s Affair 15 
When the Four Winds Met 
(By Oleda Schrottky) «33 
Magic Gold Pieces 
(By Margaret Mochrie) 15 
Simple Dramatics for Troop 
Meetings ° 50 
Producing Amateur Entertain 
ments (By Helen Ferris) 2.00 





Records 


Troop Register 
(Field Notebook Size) 
Additional Sheets 
Cash Record (15 sheets) 25 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 
Treasurer’s Monthly Record 
(30 sheets) . 2 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 
Treasurer’s or Scribe’s Record 
(15 sheets)..... 2 
Per sheet (broken pkg.) 
Individual Record 


(30 sheets).. .-25e 


Per sheet (broken ‘pkg. ) 
Troop Advancement Record 
Troop Reports (30 sheets) 2 

Per sheet (broken pkg.) 


Post Cards 


Brownie Laws, each..... 
Brownie Song, each 
Girl Scout Laws, each 
Per hundred 
Girl Scout Promise, 
Per hundred..... 
Girl Scout Nat'l Headquarters 
Health Cards, each 
Per hundred.. 
Seasons (set of four).. 
’er dozen sets 
Silhouettes (set of sir) 
Yer dozen sets 
Series of Law Cards, 
Per hundred 
‘A Girl Scout is Cheerful” 
“A Girl Scout's Honor is 
to be Trusted”’ 
“A Girl Scout is 
Animals”’ 
“A Girl Scout 


each.. 


each 


Kind to 
is Thrifty” 


Posters 
Camp Poster (large) 
Per hundred 
Stickers 
Per hundred 
New Building Poster 9%x1l1% 
Per dozen 
Girl Scout 
Johnson) 
Medium .. 
Small : 
Girl Scout Creed (By 
Van Duke) 
Girl Scout's Promise, 
Per hundred 
Girl Scout's Promise, 
Per hundred 
Girl Scout Laws 
Size 14x19 
Size 9x11 


Poster 


(By Karl 
large : 


Henry 
11x16 


8x11 


Miscellaneous 
Astronomy Game 
Axe, with sheath 
Bead Loom 
Belt Hooks, extra 
Blankets—tcith insignia 
Blankets, O. D.— 
all wool, size 66x38 
Bugle 
Camp Toilet Kit 
Canteen, Aluminum 
Compass, Plain 
Radiolite Dial 
Cuts Running Girl. 
Trefoi 
Drinking Cups without handle 
With handle.. 
First Aid Kit with Pouch 
First Aid Kit, No. 1 
Flashlights, Girl Scout 
Flashlight, Buddy 
Handkerchiets— 
Linen, each ........ 
Box of three.. 





pound 


Key Chain 
Knives, No. 1 


Z 
° 
~ 








IMPORTANT INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR ORDERING EQUIPMENT 


1. Girl Scout Equipment can be sold only upon written approval of 


registered captain. 
accompany ll 


2. Cash must 


orders. 


All checks, drafts, or money 


orders should be made payable to the order of Girl Scouts, Inc. 
3. Girl Scout buttons? patterns and coat lapels are sold only when 
official Girl Scout green cloth is purchased from National 


Headquarters. 


4. Hats are not returnable. See order blank for size. 

When you buy Girl Scout Equipment, please remember that you 
are helping to finance the promotion of Girl Scouting throughout 
the country, and to maintain your National Organization. Above 
prices are postage paid and subject to change without notice. 


+ Authorized department 
Sold only on 


Approval of the 


stores cannot sell these items. 
Committee on Standards and 


Awards 


MAIL ORDERS TO 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 


670 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. 


or 


Purchase From Your Local Department Store Agency 





an’s Knife 


Memory Book..... 

Mess Kit, Aluminum, 

Mirror—Unbreakable . 

Neckerchief slides, green “only 

Paper Weight, Bronze or Black 
Girl Scout Feeding Rabbit 

Poncho (45x72). 

Poncho (60x82) 

Purse, green leather 

Ring, H 


6 pieces 


silver 3 to 9 
10K Gold, 3 to 9 

Rope, 4 ft. by % in..... 
Lots of 5 or more, each 
Guide, 15 ft., ring for belt 

Scissors (with case)... 
(without case) ..... 

Sewing Kit, Tin Case 
Aluminum Case.. 

Stationery op 

Sun Watch ...... 

Tree Marker (not engraved) 
Engraving per letter 


Trefoil Emblem Stickers (em- 
bossed in gold)..... 
3 5e; 12 for l5e; 


Wall Chart 
(For troop records) 
Whistles .. 
Whistle. Officer r’s.. 
Wrist Watch, Locust 2B 
Locust A 


Your magazine has exciting plans for the new year!— 


JANUARY, 





1931 


Price 
$1.55 
1¢ package 
se ea. 
5e package 
2c ea. 
Se package 
Se ea. 


package 

2c ea. 
3e a sheet 
de package 
Ze ea, 
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When Stamps Ate Your Hobby 


By OSBORNE B. BOND 


HE YEAR just ended surely has been 

a busy one for the stamp collector. 
While most of the real activity has centered 
in the collection and development of air 
mail covers, there have been many new 
issues of postage stamps which have kept us 
on the move for a large part of the time. 
A new postage stamp is something that we 
all look for with great expectancy from the 
time it is first announced. The stamp makes 
its appearance, we get one for our collection 
and mount it in its proper place in our 
albums. A new air mail route is announced 
and we get, not a stamp alone, but an entire 
cover with the postage stamp, postmark and 
cachet for our collection of air mail covers. 
We then have a cover that was carried in 
the first flight of a new air mail route. Years 
from now when we are all older and when 
air mail routes will be as common as rail- 
road routes are today, we can look through 
the pages of our albums and point with 
pride to the covers that were carried in these 
first flights. Remember that there can be 
only one first, and while the possibilities of 
your getting the first stamp of a new issue 
are extremely rare, you can obtain a first 
flight cover of a new air mail route. 

The time has not yet been reached when 
there will be no more air mail routes. De- 
spite the fact that the United States has 
thousands of miles of air mail routes in opera- 
tion today, there are thousands of miles which 
must still be opened up. There are many 
other countries where air mail still remains 
to be developed. Those of you who started 
to collect air mail covers in 1926 know what 
a really valuable collection you have today. 
And for those of you who have never col- 
lected air mail covers let me suggest that 
if you start now, by 1935 you will have the 
same happy thoughts that the 1926 collector 
has today. I don’t mean by this that you 
should substitute your postage stamp collec- 
ting with cover collecting. I do think that 
you should supplement your postage stamps 
with a few fine covers. 

1930 saw many fine flights take place, 
although there were no more exceptional 
ones than during the preceding two years. 
The flight of the Graf Zeppelin to South 
America, the extension of the United States 
air mail route to Rio de Janeiro in Brazil 
and the visit of the British airship R-100 to 
Canada were three flights of outstanding 
interest to the collector of air mail covers. 

And 1931 promises even more. The Ger- 
man seaplane DO-X, the largest in the world, 
whose trans-Atlantic flight was abandoned 
last fall, will most certainly visit the United 
States early this year. A fleet of twelve Ital- 
ian seaplanes will fly from Rome to Brazil 
some time in January. This will be the most 
ambitious group flight that has yet been 
attempted by any nation. A regular trans- 


Atlantic air mail route, flying via Bermuda 
and the Azores, might get under way dur- 
ing the year. Certainly, service will be estab- 
lished between the United States and Ber- 
muda. Interior service in the Hawaiian 
Islands and a route to bring Alaska closer 
to the cities in the east are proposed. Ger- 
many plans a route from Berlin to Tokio 
and China by way of Siberia. France wants 
to bring Indo-China closer to Paris by means 
of air mail. For years Great Britain has been 
wanting to shorten the mail time to Australia 
and New Zealand. 

These are just the preliminary proposals 
of some of the big things to take place 
during the year. Because space in this 
column will not permit us to go into all 
of the details concerning these and other 
flights, your editor will be glad to send you 
the necessary details from time to time, if 
you will send him your name and address. 
And for those of you who do not collect 
anything but postage stamps, the following 
news will be of interest. The United States 
issued a re-designed Harding postage stamp 
on December first at Marion, Ohio. This 
stamp is of one and one-half cents denomina- 
tion and is printed in the same shade of 
brown ink as the previous issue. Much 
criticism had been directed against the first 
issue of this stamp and it was for this reason 
that the Postmaster General authorized a 
new stamp bearing a full face likeness of 
our late president. First day covers of this 
stamp are available only from Marion, Ohio, 
and are dated December first. 

We hear that the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing in Washington will soon pre- 
pare for the Canal Zone a permanent series 
of air mail stamps. Five different denomina- 
tions are expected, but we do not yet know 
what these will be. The stamps will be 
identical in design. Most of you know that 
the Canal Zone has been using regular post- 
age stamps, surcharged for air mail use, 
and these new stamps will, of course, super- 
sede the surcharged issue. 

For a number of years Canada has been 
using postage stamps, the colors of which 
do not conform to the regulation of the 
Universal Postal Union. The news now 
comes to us that the low values of the cur- 
rent series will be changed as follows: the 
one cent will go from orange to green, the 
two cent which is now green will become 
red; the five-cent violet will be changed 
to blue and the -eight-cent blue will be 
changed to orange. 

France recently issued a very pretty air 
mail stamp of horizontal format printed .in 
carmine on unwatermarked paper. It is of 
1.50 franc denomination and shows an air- 
plane in flight. Your editor will send you 
an unused copy of this stamp for ten cents, 
which includes return postage. 


If your subscription has expired, don’t forget to renew it! 
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ILLUSTRATED ALBUM é& 
BIG STAMP PACKET 12¢c 


Send 10c (coin) and 2¢ stamp for the VIKING 
| SPECIAL STAMP ALBUM. Holds nearly 1,000 
stamps. Places for U. S. Commems. Fully illus- 
trated. Sizes 5 x 7%. All purchasers GIVEN 
Argonaut Stamp Club membership, Club Pin, perf. 

gauge. re stamp packet. 

ONAUT STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. nN” New Canaan, Conn. 


| THE FIRST STAMP EVER ISSUED 


By any one country gets catalogue number one. These 
stamps are valued highly by all collectors and soon 
get valuable. We offer FREE 2 such stamps to ap- 
proval applicants who send 10c for our Colonial 
Package of 25 different stamps from small colonies. 
GLOBUS STAMP CO. 
214 Third Ave., New York City 




















| FREE—Canada(15 Var.) !*:,%" 27°" 


2c and Sc approvals, and also my 50% discount. 


CHAS. W. SCHMIDT 
Frankford Sta. Philadelphia, Penna. 


WORLD’S TINIEST TRIANGLE 


ig the rare Guatemala c 
(es uatrated.) Thi T. 
ae 


eet t: 


FREE “STAMP COLLECTION 
Contains stamps from Iceland, Hamburg, 
Turkey, India (large revenue), Africa (Jungle scenes, 
native chiefs, etc.). French and Portuguese Colonies, maps, 
birds, animals, etc.,—All free to approval applicants. 
2c postage. 1000 hinges Te. Watermark Detector 2c. 
Tatham Stamp Co., 49 Van Horn en. W. Springfield, Mass. 


SCARCE PAPUA! 


And our WONDER packet of 60 differ- 
ent Zanzibar, Georgia, Lebanon (cir 


| P. 0. Box 4832 



























Se, with approv: and big liste. 
Artington P.O., Baltimore, Md. 











50 DIFFERENT COUNTRIES 
50 different stamps from fifty different countries, includ- 
ing Bhopal, Deccan, Gwalior, Ireland, Jhind, Kenya, 
Bosnia, Siam, Malay, Tasmania, Travancore, Transvaal 
This fine packet and 25 different AIRMAILS and per- 
foration gauge, all for 15 cents, to approval applicants. 
Ancher Stamp Co. Box 47 K Rutherford, N. J 





LIBERIA ALLIGATOR! 


or rare Liberia jungle stamp valued up 
to 40c; also big packet containing Bos- 5c 
nia, Herzegovina, ean, Niger, Albania, 
scarce “deadcountry” frianole. ete., for 5e 
with wore ap 

ATAPSCO ‘STAMP co. 








Columbus’ Ship Santa Maria on New Spain— 
10 big beauties—30c; 6 new Spain Europe Air—25c; 3 
Spain, Span.-Am. Air—l4e; 11 Spain Goya—45c; 2 Japan 
ow ay ——s b — jy Comp.—50c ; Curacao 
#13 for Approvals. Lists free. 

a @. ‘sim MONS STAMP CO., Horton, Mich. 
150 DIFF 15c ; Rich S & Central American Pkt. 15c; 
* Famous Rulers Pkt. 25c ; Great Menagerie 
Pkt. 15c; All Four Pkts. only 50c, 1000 World Stamps 
$1.00; Special Pkts. from Argentine; Brazil; Canada; 
Costa Rica; Chile; Guatemala; Mexico; Peru; 5c each. 
Any Four Pkts. 50c. B. & K. STAMP CO., Newville, Pa. 











ZANZIBAR PACKET! Queer freakish stamps from Zan- 
zibar, Indore, Antioquia, Congo, Hyderabad, Gold Coast, 
British Colonials, Newfoundland, South Americans. Don't 
—, Don't wait! This whopping packet free for 5e 
posta 


GRAY "STAMP CO. 


$5.00 For Your Church, Society, or Self: 


Sell 100 needle books for ten cents a book and earn $5.00. 
Sréer now. Ann E. Swope, 1846 Emerson Ave., Dayton, 
| Ohio. 


Toronto, Canada 








20 BELGIUM Parcel Post. Big value. Coho 
over 80 cts. only 10 cts. WILLIAM J. GRAN 
6317 18th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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STAMPS 105, China, ete., 2c. Album (500 illust.) 3c. 
List free. Bullard, 446 Tremont St., Boston 
| 


| Axrt Corner Your Pictures-sitem 


saz 
Styles | Art Corners 


sre on sale at Photo Supply and Album 
paygrery enero, = y gp toon 
0 Paste, 













400 Dept. 4H, ENGEL, MFG. CO. 
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Cover Design 
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Prescience Mary S. Hawling 


Stories 
The Skiing Party E. J. Craine 
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Helen Perry Curtis 

Illustrations by Harriet Moncure 
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Winifred Moses 
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Girl” Authors and Artists 26, 
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Treasure Hunt 


When we speak of hunting for hidden 
treasures, we sometimes picture in our 
minds ancient rusty chests crammed full of 
gold pieces and buried in some wild, remote 
place, revealed only by skillful deciphering 
of some old chart, and finally found after 
long tireless search and work with pick and 
shovel. This month, our puzzle page takes 
us On a treasure hunt, but it will only be on 
paper, with squares and numbers as a wilder- 
ness through which to. travel. 

Here we see the treasure in the center of 
a maze of numbers. Outside of all this, we 
see the searchers working in all directions, 
north, south, east and west. 

Now then, the problem is to get to the 
center square, and this is to be done by 
starting from one of the squares on the 
outer edge, and then move according to its 
number in any of the eight directions, north, 
northeast, east, southeast, south, southwest, 
west, or northwest. 

Always make the number of moves in- 
dicated by the number on which you happen 
to land. Thus, if you choose to start on an 
outer square marked 3, move three squares 
in any direction. Perhaps you will come to 
4. Then move four squares, and so on, 
making the number of moves indicated by 
the figure in the box on which you have 
landed. Now see how quickly you can get 
to the buried treasure, and next month you 
will see if you are right. 


Puzzle Pack Word Square 


From the following definitions build up 
a five-letter word square: 
. Intensely cold 
. To slur over 
. Cloth made of flax 
. Mental images 
. Thick 
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Word Jumping 


By changing one letter in the word at a 
time, change COST into’ FUND in six 


moves. 
An Enigma 


I am a Girl Scout law containing forty- 
two letters. 

My 36, 5, 21, 28, 42, 24, means to 
gratify. 

My 15, 37, 9, is the pronoun of the sec- 
ond person. 


Advise girls who received money for Christmas to invest in 
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My 25, 32, 13, 35, is a breach of rule. 

My 23, 14, 1, 2, 40, 11, are large four- 
wheeled vehicles formerly used for trans- 
portation. 

My 7, 19, 26, 29, 38, 34, 4, is to oppose. 

My 17, 33, 16, 41, 10, is an undergarment. 

My 31, 39, 3, 6, is opposite that. 


My 18, 8, 27, 12, is informed. 

My 30, 22, 20, is to confer knighthood. 

By Este STEPHEN, Troop Fourteen, 
Waban, Massachusetts. 


Ye Olde Time Riddle 

What is it that is full of holes and yet 

holds water? 
A Charade 

The word which now I have in mind, 

Is first in tribe you'll always find, 

My second in hunt, is not in fight, 

My third in friend is not in might, 

My fourth in chief is not in low, 

My fifth in brave is not in foe, 

My sixth in plain is not in view, 

My seventh in scout is not in Sioux, 

My whole, on grassy western plain 

In countless hundreds once were slain. 

Add a Letter 

By adding one letter at the beginning of 
each of the following words, six new words 
will be formed. The six added letters will 
spell the name of a Jewish heroine in the 
Old Testament. 

1. Very 2. Team 3. Horn 4. Eats 5. Bony 
6. Each 
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A Curistmas SLeIcH-Ripe: Start from HOME 
and go to the LOWEST “K”, then to the “R” 
at the left, then to the “I” in the center of the 
map, then to “S’’ and so on to spell out KRIS 
KRINGLE. 
PuzzceE Pack Worp SQuare: 

LA ¢C 


AGILE 

RIGOR 

cL. Oo U BD 

HE RDS 
Worp Jumpinc: Gaze, gale, bale, bald, bold, bolt, 
boat, boar, soar, star. 
Ye Ope Time Rippte: The photographer makes 
facsimiles and the measles makes sick families. 
An Entcma: “A Girl Scout is clean in thought, 
word, and deed.” 
A Brrtustone Acrostic: Apse, moat, earn, tide, 
hoot, yank, Styx, text. Amethyst, Sardonyx. 
App A Letter: The five added letters spell 
RHINE. 


“The American Girl” 
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At last.... 
a new 
boarding school 


serial.... 


and a mystery at that! 





So many readers have asked for it that 
we asked Mabel Cleland to write one to 
order just for THE AMERICAN GIRL. 
And here it is. 








ast 
MARJORIE 


THE MYSTERY — ©&& 


AT SHADYLAWN 2 


Beginning in the February Issue 
DON’T MISS IT! 


You will enjoy meeting shy Mary Hopkins and frank, matter- 














of-fact Marjorie Ross. Gloria is—well, wait and see what 
the rest of the girls at Shadylawn School think of Gloria. 
These three arrive on the same train, but there are other girls, 
too, loads of them, and all sorts of gay good times and mys- 


terious happenings. 
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New York City 
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Your Subscription... 
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UROPA, fastest liner 

afloat, excites the ad- 
miration of the world. It adds 
to speed luxurious comfort. 
Passengers take brisk walks 
around the long promenade, 
play games, dance. Inevitably, 
comes the need for a refreshing 
pause. And naturally, youfinda 
cool and cheerful soda fountain 
serving ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
» » » Bremen, sister ship and 


NINE 
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[Delicious and Refreshing | 
The pause that refreshes 
on the fastest liner afloat 


rival for honors in speed, is 
similarly equipped. Today 
nearly all the popular ocean 
liners serve Coca-Cola. For 
years it has been a standby of 
the officers and men of the 
United States Navy. A pause 
for this drink, with that ting- 
ling, delicious taste and its 
cool after-sense of refreshment, 
sets you up for a fresh start, 
whether afloat or ashore. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its 
own bottle: The crystal-thin Coca- 
Cola glass that represents the best in 
soda ntcis service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled ee sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands, insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
LISTEN IN-+—Grantland Rice -«—Famous 
Sports Champions—s—s—Coca-Cola Orchestra 


= Wed. 10:30 to 11 p. m. Eastern Standard 
Time*—*-Coast to Coast NBC Networks 


MILLION A DAY 











